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A Collins Detective Novel 


WHO killed Sheila O’Shay ? Don Ellsworth, hand- 
** some young millionaire, husband of Sheila; 
■ Mrs. Kane, Sheik's stage mother; Dr. Cavanagh. 
7 'unprofessional criminal investigator; Barbara Cav¬ 
anaugh. his adopted daughter, twenty, clmrming 
/ElUworth’8 former fiancee; David Orroe, a dcroUti* 
^ , wanderer, suffering from amnesia; and Sheila herself, 
, rising beautiful and heartless out of a dark past, to be 
murdered. . . . These arc the people who weave a 
. strange, gruesome, bailing story—a mystery tliat it 
A took genius to solve—a mystery that put a household 

into a state of terror. . .. 

EU 

THE GLASGOW CITIZEN SA YS: 

* A good example of this clever writer's work.** 

THE MORXING POST SA YS : 

"... Extremely readabto. . . . " 
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CHAPTER I 


Tkk disappearance of Mr*. Don Ellswonh f" ShdU 
O'Shay " >—it was always printed in this fashion, usually 
with the addendum that Min O'Shay'* tong and dance 
hit. " Burn 'Em Up/' had made half a million dollars 
in royalties for its composer—had already been front¬ 
page stuff tor three days. 

To be sure, on the third day as on the first, there was 
no information beyond the stark fact that the ever 
spectacular She:la had spectacularly disappeared. But 
an essentiai factor in a b:g news story u continuity; tbe 
city editor's abhorrence of a vacuum far exceeds 
nature's. Therefore, in pursuance of uctici technically 
known as/* nursing the story along." the newsboys 
ware unintelligibly shouting " Ituckstry!” to announce 
that the Ellsworth mystery sail deserved the name. 

One ot them, at the moment, was roaming the street 
under Dr. Cavanaugh's window, hoarsely reiterating. 
" All about the Ellsworth mystery I Latest news of the 
missing actress! HctkldI Her-auil" 

Dr. Cavanaugh reclining on the chaise longue with 
a smoking stand cicely adjusted at his elbow and the 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology propped with its lower 
edge resting on the curve of his rotund middle, glanced 
Seetingly from the page before him to the window He 
even let the Journal flatten itself out on his waist coated 
arc tor a moment, while he wondered at a human nature 
which rushes out to buy a paper, in order to find out 
that there are no further incidents to relate about people 
in whom the buyers have no reason to be interested. 

As he reached to pick up the magazine, the telephone 
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on the fiat-topped mahogany desk across the room set 
up a senes of intermittent summonses, insistent as an 
alarm clock. 

M-m. I thought so. About time/' Dr. Cavanaugh 
grunted, heaving his large bulk from the chaise longue. 
Before picking up the receiver, However, he drew a 
nickel cut of his trousers pocket and laid it on the 
smoking stand. It was a habit of Dr. Cavanaugh’s to 
bet with himself on his own judgment. When he lost, 
the coin was deposited in a small elephant-shaped box 
on the desk—but the coins in the box were few. 

" Dr. Cavanaugh speaking." 

" Dr. Cavanaugh, thia is Don Ellsworth. I wondered 
—may I come and talk to you? " The voice at the other 
end of the wire was embarrassed and yet urgent, speak¬ 
ing rapidly but with hesitations—the voice of a man who 
has held an impulse in check, only to act on it suddenly 
in the end. 

Dr. Cavanaugh reached out for the nickel and restored 
it to his trousers pocket. Then he leafed rapidly through 
the page* of the memorandum calendar that stood close 
to the telephone on the desk. 

" Certainly. I’m rather full up for the balance of 
the week. Say Friday—at four?" 

Dr. Cavanaugh viewed the mouthpiece of the tele¬ 
phone with a faint smile as he made this test of 
Ellsworth's patience. From what he knew of Don 
Ellsworth, Friday at four would not suit him at all. But 
he did not permit a trace of that smile to colour his tone 

M But I simply can't wait till Friday." The voice 
was nxxre sure of itself now. If the speaker had reached 
h * decision to call Dr. Cavanaugh against inner 
opposition, his impulse, when balked from without 
had gamed singleness and strength. "It's urgent. 
Haven t yon read the papers?" * 

M Only casually." 
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" It's about Sheila. I tell you. Doctor, I'm almost 
wild. I'm at the end of my rope. Couldn't i come over 
now—tonight?" 

Dr. Cavanaugh glanced mournfully around the room, 
its outlines faintly blurred in the gray haze of tobacco 
smoke. Use student lamp which he had brought from 
Germany in his university days and •preferred to 
electricity as a reading light beamed mellowly down ou 
Use comfortably dented pillows of the chaise longue, on 
the sober gray and-black covers of the Journal 0} 
Abnormal Psychology. He had had a hard day, delving 
persistently, delicately, indefatigably into the dark 
recesses of the mind of a patient afflicted with hysterical 
blindness. A hard and baffling day. with nothing to 
show for it in the way of results—yet. 

" The surgeon of the mind—an operation that takes 
* y ***-™ 6 the need of as steady a hand as if one were 
extracting a bullet from the heart muscle," he mused 
as his ga it briefly circled the room. 

His thick shoulders heaved slightly in an inaudible 
sigh. But it was characteristic that, once he had made 
his decision, he made no play of regret. He had scant 
patience with the form of •elf-aggrandisement which :n 
granting a favour makes the recipient uncomfortable. 

” Ail right, Don. Come along." The calm friendli¬ 
ness of his voice carried no hint of hi* relinquished 
evening's rest. 

" I hate to impose on you like this. But Sheila_ 

" If 1 hadn't been willing to see you. I’d have said 
so. I’ll expect you in fifteen minutes,*' 

And for fifteen minutes Dr. Cavanaugh was lost to the 
world, deep in an article on focal infection as a factor 
in dementia praecox. 

Except for the outside entrance and separate door¬ 
bell, the room had none of the stigmata of a doctor’* 
office. It was furnished as a library, and the books 
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which cowed two walls with a mosaic of warm, vane, 
gated colour were by no means exclusively technical. 
The half-dozen pictures that marched in line above the 
bare tops of the bookcases were non-committal etchings 
—only the student versed in this somewhat austere art 
would have recognised these gray and white criss-crossed 
lime of 9hip? and harbours and fragmentary streets as 
extremely valuable and, an artist would add, beautiful 
possessions. The chaise longue and the easy chairs were 
not too imposing to be comfortable. The only pro¬ 
fessional note on the wide desk with its worn green 
leather fittings was the unavoidable ealendar-pad—and 
even this was fitted with a cover and was usually kept 
dosed. 

But. for the matter of that. Dr. Cavanaugh was not 
an ordinary doctor. For his own purposes the room 
was as carefully equipped as an operating theatre for 
a surgeon. Besides, though unobtrusively, it expressed 
ha own tastes, and Dr. Cavanaugh had reached a pro¬ 
fessional eminence which relieved him of the necessity 
of impressing patients. His treatments were as expensive 
and as hard to obtain as Freud's—and. he occasionally 
admitted with a humorous squint in his brown eve= 
which absolved the remark of conceit, being without 

hreud s single-minded genius, they were sometimes more 
successful. 

He hid now in the lit, forties. reached the point 

to take only the cases which 
mterestai him. Those cases were as likely as not to be 
^undertaken for no fee at all—to be written up later in 
jone of those terse, stylistic monographs which brought 
»bU2c of lrght mto the dark thickets of bejargened 
raedica] journals. They were also likely to bring him 
mtocoart is the list resort alienist of a harassed district 
attaraej or a psychopathic mrllrcnaire. They had even 
brought him mto the Sunriav r._ . 
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pages of metropolitan newspapers, where headline 
writers had been known to refer to him as the " criminal 
psychologist ” and feature writers credited him with an 
astounding wizardry. 

His solution of the Barnes-Hdl double murder, three 
years after the police had given it up. had extended hi* 
reputation to the laity and had made his massive figure 
and his leonine head with its heavy feature* and sur¬ 
prisingly gentle brown eye* fair game for the canoonist. 
What the laity could scarcely appreciate—although the 
chief of police did—was the skill with which he had 
contrived to put the explanation of that tortuous cat’s 
cradle of facts into the hands of the authorities without 
making them appear to have been fooh. 

"I am not a criminologist/' he always insisted. 

The study of human motives has been ray prof essional 
Concern for a good many years. What I've picked up 
on the side is just a hobby—a hobby that happens to fit 
in with ray professional interest*. Clues? Well, we can’t 
afford to ignore clues, though I’m no expert in that 
line. But the most revealing clues cannot be put under 
the microscope—they are in the workings of the human 
mind." 

Die cncs of the newsboy had died away down the 
street when footstep* sounded on the flagged path lead¬ 
ing around the aide of the house to the office entrance. 
Dr. Cavanaugh rose and opened the door before the 
young man on the stoop had lifted his hand to the bell. 

” Come in. Don. Take off your coat and have a 
cigar/’ 

" This is awfully good of you. Doctor. There's no¬ 
body else home?" 

" Barbara is out for the evening. She will be sorry 
to have missed you. But if you wanted to talk to me 
professionally. it's probably just a* well/' 

" Yes—I-" The broken sentence died out in a 
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mumble w Ellsworth tamed to lay his coat and hat 
across the bade ol a chair. 

Don Ellsworth’* face, as he tamed to the light, was a 
canous blend of anxiety, embarrassment, and th* habit- 
ual sed-assurance of one for whom money was accus- 
tomed to make all rough places smooch. The anx'etv 
and the sell-assurance remained, but it was impossible 
for embarrassment to linger in the impersonal, widely 
tolerant presence of Dr. Cavanaugh. y 

Don found himself relaxing in the encompassing arms 

04 **5^“ ^ facin S older man with the relief of 

a , , chj f ” ;1 w *> **d found an understanding 

eldw to whom to pour out his difficulties. A good pan 

in , weaJth Slnce he became 

known as tix* nufluxoaire baby," had been spent in * e t 

ting into and out of scraps, but they had ah been in the 

traditian of such mttdeawuMmn. The present situation 

found hun without a code to direct him which wav to 
turn. ' 

read ^ OUt Sh ®i a — that goo*? She div 

app ^ t ag ° 7“*°!? * tra “- I've got to find 
om what ha* become of her i 

cHdoL'S US’’"t ? P ' CaVaD& ^ h “ M meditatively, 
clipping the pd of his agar and pushing the snwkin# 

stand near® his visitor. " And the newspapere—whid? 

™ plKS ^ police—have known it ter 


trifle—retarded? 


it for 
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CHAPTER n 

" I wish to heaven the police could have been kept 
out of it altogether 1” Don's heavy black.brows drew 
together in a frown. He looked at the moment like a 
balked sulky boy. 

" Indeed?" The doctor’s voice barely rose to make 
the non-committal word a question. He learned more 
from his patients by letting them talk than by quirking 
them; and by applying the same technic to the normal, 
or even the criminal, mind, he had listened to some 
remarkable confessions unattainable by " third-degiee " 
methods. 

• He waited, in a silence which lapped the room. 

'' I should have come to you in the first place I ’* 
Don burst out at last, tapping his cigar nervously against 
the ash tray. " Oniy—well, it’s all such a mess. 1 
hoped it could be covered up. I might have known! 
It’s rather a difficult matter to discuss." 

*’ Take your dine." Dr. Cavanaugh settled back in 
liis chair with the air of a man who does not even have to 
be patient. 

The effect of this advice was to plunge his visitor into 
hurried speech. 

" It was a week ago—a week ago last night, to be 
exact. Dinner was as usual. We always kept up a good 
front, you know. And Sheila rather enjoyed playing 
the young matron. It was a now rile for her—her 
other marriages* she said, had lacked the brownsione 
atmosphere. She was in high spirits, as usual. Even 
when wc were alone, she never admitted by word or 

manner that-Oh. welll" Ellsworth hesitated, and 

then went on. leaving the sentence unfinished. 
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Anyway, I'm sure that she wasn’t worried or ap 
prehensive or particularly excited about anything. 
Sheila isn't the worrying type, and as for apprehen¬ 
sion—if she thought there was anything for her to be 
afraid of. she'd clap her hands together in that way she 
has, and go after it as a new thrill. But there was 
absolutely no sagn of anything in the wind. I remarked 
when we had had our coffee that I was going around 
to the dub—though, as a matter of fact, I didn't go, 
after all. I just took a long dnve all by myself into the 
country, thinking about—things. When I left the house 
she was on her way upstairs; she said she was going to 
bed early to get a good night's sleep. 

" That's the last I've seen of her. She left all the 
lights burning in her boudoir—the}' were still burning 
next morning. She didn't take anything with her, not 
even a suit-case. In the morning she just—wasn't there-. 
You know Sheila, of course." 

The doctor had listened without interrupting Don's 
recital by so much as a nod or a gesture. 

M Not very well, unfortunately," he answered easily, 
“ We haven't seen much of you since your marriage, 
you know." 

" So," Don said abruptly, and stopped. 

” It was a mistake to be ashamed of your marriage," 
Dr. Cavanaugh observed impersonally. " It is always 
a mistake to be ashamed. It creates unnecessary diffi- 
iailties. What you do, you do. Either don't do it, or 
stand by it. You always must go on from where you 
are, you know—not back." 

" I did stand by it. didn't I? God know*—" The 
young man’s voice was harsh with feeling. 

" Mr. Ellsworth left, and yon want me to find her?" 
The older man prompted imperturbably. 

" I want anything rather than all this blare—the very 
thing I'd give my eye teeth to avoid." 
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4 ' You were not the one to report that your wile was 
missing, then?” 

M I certainly wasn’t. If you knew Sheila- 4 

44 I saw her several times before she left the stage— 
and of course, as you know, we’ve met casually once 
□r twice since. But that’s an insufficient basis for 
determining what she would do.” 

" She's charming, ol course—terribly charming." 
The savage tone robbed the words of all compliment. 
" She's—vital. When she wants a thing she simply gets 
it. And scandal means absolutely nothing to her. It 

isn't in her world. She wouldn't so much as laugh at it_ 

slic’d ignore it. It’s been an asset to her, not a liability. 
She might go like that simply became she knows that 

there's nothing I could—or would be willing to_do 

about it. She might do anything I * ’ 

* “ Oh, no!" the doctor protested. " The number of 
things a given person might do is strictly limited—by 
that person. But in thu case there’s some one else in¬ 
volved. If you didn’t report her disappearance, who 
did?" 

" Mrs. Kane." Don's animosity toward Mrs. Kane 
was patent. 

•• Mrs. Kane? 44 

" She was Sheila's dresser. I think they call it. A 
hard-boiled old customer. When Sheila left the stage— 
when we were married M his lips twisted wryly on the 
word— 41 she brought Mrs. Kane with her as a personal 
maid. She doesn't fit in at all with the rest of the staff. 
Her manners arc atrocious. She’s always resented me." 

’’ Perhaps your manner to her was not exactly 
placating." 

Don swept the comment aside with an impatient wave 
of his cigar. 

'* I don’t know why Sheila kept her, She's not the 
devoted-old-retainer type at all. I’ve heard her speak 
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to Sheila in a way that would cost any proper servant 
her place at once. Impudent and surly. It was she 
who found the lights burning in Sheila's boudoir the 
next morning. She bad the nerve to come and ask me 
where ' Miss O'Shay ' was. Nothing on earth could 
keep her from calling Sheila ' Miss O’Shay.’ She know* 
I don’t like it.” Despite the anxiety that wrinkled his 
forehead, Don's injured tone was comically that of a 
spoiled child who is not used to having people do what 
he doesn't like. 

The briefest of smiles hovered at the comm of Dr. 
Cavanaugh’s lips, and was gone. 

" And then?" The calm voice was like a guiding 
hand, leading Don back from hi* disgruntled considera¬ 
tion of the failings of Mrs. Kane. 

" Of course, when I found she had gone like that. 
1 was upset. And Mrs. Kane kept after me about ft/ 
I—I’m afraid 1 lost my temper." Don flushed un¬ 
easily. Those who knew him at all well knew of the futile 
rages which seized him, often over trivial matters, and 
see m e d so childish m retrospect. 

Dr. Cavaqaugh glanced at bira obliquely finder cover 
of applying a match to a fresh cigar. The child who 
destroys his toy*—and afterwards cries to have them 
returned to him. The worst thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to the millionaire baby' was that his broken toys 
always had been restored, or replaced. 

'" Were you angry with Mrs. Ellsworth for leaving— 

: or with Mrs. Kane for breaking the news, to you, let us 
say, untactfully?” 

"I don't* know—both, 1 guess." Don floundered. 
*' To tell the truth, I thought she might have done it 
jost to treate a stir. She loved to be the centre of a 
•eaaation—it had been her life for so long. It might 
L,v* been a sudden impulse, the idea that she could 
ffaguc me Into making a search for her, and then show 
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up, laughing, with some fresh newspaper clippings to 
add to her collection. I wouldn’t even be 3 urpri$i*ri if 
this Kane woman knew a good deal more about it tlian 
she is telling to mo or to any one I" 


CHAPTER ni 

" You must remember that your distrust of Mrs. Kane 
may be founded on nothing more objective than your 
personal dislike for her/’ the doctor suggested. " You're 
not much given to discounting your judgments in the 
light of your emotions, are you?" 

Don accepted the mildly voiced criticism with sulky 
dignity. 

" I should hardly say that my wife's maid was im¬ 
portant enough tor personal dislike,** be said. 

" She may be very important, indeed, for all we know. 
At any rate, if her object was to rouse you to a display 
of wrath, she evidently succeeded. Can you recall ex¬ 
actly what you said to her? 1 don't mean to be hard 
on you—your reaction was doubtless quite normal." 
This time the doctor's smile was definite, even genial. 
" Whatever it was. I've in all probability heard a good 
many worse things. And I don't regard it as my job to 
indulge in moral judgments on my fellows. The most 
I'm likely to say to you is that you were unwise." 

" Wall, I—I finally told her I didn't give a damn I 
She filmed her back and left; and the next thing I 
knew, the police were ringing the front doorbell and 
asking impertinent questions. I told them as little as 
I could." There was grim satisfaction under Don's 
harassment. 

" And did you?" the doctor asked. 
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Don looked up from a moody contemplation of his 
shoe. 

" Did I what?" 

“ Give a damn." 

The young man leaped to his feet, h:$ hands furiously 
clenching and unclenching at his sides. 

if Look here, you can't-—” he began choking. 

Dr. Cavanaugh did not move a muscle from his re¬ 
lated position in the big chair. 

M Never mind," he said quietly. " I apologise. It 
was your own statement, you know. Now what, 
precisely, do you want me to do in the matter?'* 

" I want you to get me out of it with a minimum of 
publicity. Everything I've ever done—and it hasn't 
been much—has bee® taken up by the papers. If I got 
lit after a football game at college, or took a chorus girl 
10 dinner, it was all spread over the country. I can't 
stand any more of it. 1 can’t, and 1 won’t. Just because 
I happen to have money, my wife can't even leave me 
without thcar getting out extras about it," 

" If she did leave you/' Dr. Cavanaugh amended, 
so low that he might have been only thinking aloud. 

*• But-- Dou's face was a study in angry 

bewilderment. 

” There are other possibilities. I doubt, in tact, if 
the one you have mentioned would be the hist to occur 
to mast men in yoar position." 

” Weil, she couldn't very well be kidnapped from her 
own boudoir, in a house full of servants. And by the 
same token, she couldn't have met with an accident, cj 
have been held up by* bandits, without leaving a trace. 
1 did not mean to speak harshly of her just now, when J 
said she might have vanished just to plague me. She 
wotaldn t sot out deliberately to hurt any one—she merely 
wouldn't notice whether they were hurt or not, if they 
gat m her way. And you must remember that Sheila was 
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used eo the most complete freedom of action. She wasn't 
the sort of person you could put in a bottle and keep 
there. Suppose she turned up in a week or two and 
announced that she had merely gone away to pay a 
Midden visit and that it was purely her own affair, not 
that of the police. A pretty fool I’d look!” 

M Yes." Dr. Cavanaugh agreed softly. " But, you 
see, she hasn't turned up.” 

" No-o," Ellsworth admitted slowly, but I still 
think Mrs. Kane may know where she is/* 

" My dear man, beware of obsessions!" The doctor’s 
tone was almost bantering. " However, you may be 
right, of course; she may." 

” I’ve even thought every day that I might get a 
letter from Sheila herself, with an explanation." 

“ And if she did leave you—you'll have to pardon 
die for being very personal—would she have any reason 
that you know of? If you let her see a* plainly as you 
have let me sec that you regarded your marriage as a 
failure, the knowledge could not have made her parti¬ 
cularly happy, could it ? * * 

* ‘She’d never have left me just because I wasn't enthu¬ 
siastic about our marriage/' Don said with bitter em¬ 
phasis.. " She w ns getting very much what she wanted 
out of it—until she decided that she wanted something 
else. I did think of that, of course—that she might have 
gone with another man. She could turn any man she 
wanted blind and enuy- I know, because she did it to 
me—and the names of some of the others have been 
public property. Only, unless it was some one out of 
Ihe past, I don't know who it could be. Sheila had not 
the slightest desire to give me grounds for divorce. I 
really think, in a way, that she wanted to settle down— 
to play the great lady. At any rata, there hasn't been a 
shred of goaaip about her in that respect—and when 
there isn't gossip about Sheila, you can depend upon it 
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that gotsip looked ajoimd pretty closely before givin# 

it up/ 4 

" Your own opinion seems to be. then, that your v.j 
must have left of her own free will because there was n 
way lor her to be removed against it; and that, on tl 
other hand, she did not leave either alone or in an elop« 
men*, because she was satisfied with things as they wer< 
That seems to be rather an impasse/* 

“ It is. And it's just because the more I think of it 
the more impossible it all seems, that I've had to seel 
somebody etse's advice on it/’ 

M As I understand U. since Mis. Ellsworth's depar¬ 
ture is already in the public eye, the only way to turr 
that eye in some other direction is to find out what has 
become of her; and. if possible, to do it before thr 
activities of the police stir up more publicity. Is that a 
fair statement of the situation?" 

44 If you put it that way- 44 

"I do. That’s the baje bones of it. as I see them— 
and if yon come to me at all, you mustn't expect me to 
put little paper ruffles on them." Dr. Cavanaugh's man¬ 
ner, for the first time, was authoritative. The smile 
which warmed the sternness of his words did not miti¬ 
gate the fact that he was laying down terms, to be taken 
or left. " And why* by the way, did you cornc tome?" 
he added. 

" I hoped you'd be able to tell me what ahe'd be 
meat likely to do." Don said meekly. 

1 don't know enough about her to do that offhand. 
I’m no magician, you know. Any science, even such a 
muddled science as psychology, must have its labora¬ 
tory material, I couldn't undertake the case profession¬ 
ally. There's too little to go on. But simply as an 
unofficial adviser. I'm willing to look into it—if you're 
qu:tr sure you want me to.' 4 

" Of omuse I’m sure! Didn't I tell you-_" 
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" Wait a moment." The limpid brown eyes took on 
the polished hardness of agate. " if 1 go into this at all. 
rt u to find out the facts. Suppose the consequences 
prove even more unpleasant than those you arc now 
facing." 

" They couldn't be much more unpleasant." Don 
looked suddenly tired and white. It is a severe handi¬ 
cap to be brought up to consider the world your tame 
kitten and then to find that it has claws. ' Any tee 
that you choose to name, of course—and I'll be glad to 
leave a retainer-" 

" Therc’li be no fee about it; if for no other reason 
than because you and Barbara used to be pretty good 
friends/' 

'* You know—about Barbara—I-" 

" You did what you had to do—or thought you had 
to do. which amounts to the same thing. Besides, there 
is another reason. It it barely possible that this affair 
may become too big for our private handling. The 
police have been known to avail themselves of my ser¬ 
vices. I shall certainly do nothing to invite such a re¬ 
quest, but if they should appeal to me, I must foci 
absolutely free. However, let's cross no bridges. We'U 
hope it won't come to that." 

" I hope not/’ Don agreed fervently. " Meanwhile, 
what would you advise me to do?" 

M This Mrs. Kane—is she still in the house?" 

‘ 4 Yes. We'te on a plane of—of armed neutrality at 

present. But I couldn't very well ask her to go-" 

. “ Don't. She knows your wife perhaps better than 
you do. certainly better than I do. That means that she 
may be useful, whechcf she wants to be or not/' 

" You think-” 

" T have no reason to think anything—yet." 

Dr. Cavanaugh's leisurely emergence from the deep 
chair left Don no alternative but to rise also. 
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M I wish I knew more." he said as they stood in the 
open doorway. 

M Ptrhops you know the old Fl tt a bcthan recipe tor 
cooking hare. It begns. * Fir*. catch yotu hare.' " 
And with this dubious reassurance Don had to be 
coment^^ ^ 


CHAPTER IV 


" PW* f" Tlie dty editor's raucous voice rose above 
the clack of typewriters and the munnared exchange 
of jokes m the N-sld bed loom 

Pe«r Piper uoungkd his kgs train the rounds of ha 
chair, caught up a sheet of copy, paper and a pend], and 
ambled over to the city desk. 

" * WWJt y*>o to gut a follow story on the Ellsworth 


r 

' There isn't anything new. That's the trouble. 
We'vt got to nurse it along till there is. It may blow 
up any time, of course, but it's a great story while it 
Usta, And it's still lasting." 

The dty editor, who on dull days was a man to avoid 
She a violent ana imnftnmti y caged wild anxaaJ at the 
too. wu c ontent as a cat in a bad of catsup when a hi* 
toy brake. * 

Peter Piper's long, mobile face, which had dropped 
discowolateiy over his typewriter, was slit by a wide 


” be asked, his bright. 

SfSlSThS ? 1 " p • bowd contOT p | * ,ion 

-J, on hMband. We’ve 

wed >n that rtafi. of owe. B«t he’B bear ..thing 
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He's not telling all he knows, not by a damn sight. See 
if yon can get anything on him. Meanwhile, you might 

S out and see if yon can get an interview with 
vanaugh." 

" Cavanaugh! I didn't know he was in on this/* 

' He isn't—not yet. But he's likely to be. When the 
police are in doubt—and they seem to be in quite con¬ 
siderable doubt this crip—they always play Cavanaugh. 
Besides, he’s good stuff any time. Get him on the pay- 
chology of why wives leave home, or something like 
that.'' 

Peter blinked—an exaggerated blink which conveyed 
a decidedly adverse opinion of the reasonableness of city 
editor*. 7 


•‘Hell’s Dells. Jimmy I" he protested. "Cava¬ 
naugh's about as easy to interview as the Dalai Lama. 
He charges forty dollars a look, by appointment only, 
and then if he doesn't like your looks—good-night I" 
Peter Piper was a student of law in his off hours, and 
was entitled to wear {though he never did) a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. but hi* office vocabulary was strictly in the 
vernacular. 

“ Now don't go oft thinking you can't get an inter¬ 
view with Cavanaugh. Because I know you will. Here, 
take these.' ’ The city editor thrust into Peter's ha n.-U * 
sheaf of dippings from the office library, each one pasted 
on a strip of coloured paper, and turned to the 
telephone. 

" Lord, what an assignment!" Peter groaned aioud. 
The groan wa3 entirely spunous, because the stimulus 
of doing difficult things was the wine of life to him. Like 
all reporters, he affected to be bias* and cynical, and 
like many of them, thought he would never commit the 
outsider's solecism of calling newspaper work a game, 
it really was a game to him. played with immense and 
carefully concealed gusto. 
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A moment later be exnerged from the locker room 
wearing a soft gray hat—a hat with shapeless crown 
and brim a series of irregular ripples from exposure to 
many rains. He was whistling under his breath. What 
tune there was to this musical performance consisted of 
two phrases, endlessly reiterated, in a lugubrious wail¬ 
ing minor calculated to make the human listener long to 
lift his nose and howl. 

“ Put it out I" growled tbc water-front znan, whose 
desk adjoined Peter's. Peter stopped whistling long 
enough to grin, then absent-mindedly resumed his wail¬ 
ing cadence at the precise ndc where he had left off. 
He tossed all the dippings but one into a drawer which 
already contained carbon paper, cigarettes, a tom bag 
of peppermints, an assortment of very soft black copy 
pmcils. and an upset box of paper dips, The remaining 
dipping he thrust into his coat pocket, whidi already 
bulged with several sheets of folded copy paper. 

“ You'll emit that aeries of sounds once too often 
scene day." the water-front man said. " and there'll be 
another axe murder. * Crazed Reporter Slays Mate.' 
What's the good cheer?" 

" Oh, one of Jimmy's wild-goose chases. Nothing 
to it. It’s bound to be a flop. If Jimmy got the idea 
that there was a &«semangers' convention being held 
on the moon, he'd send some poor devil of a reporter 
oot to cover it—and. by beck, he'd get so firmly fixed 
in the idea that be mustn't com back without the story 
that the chances are he'd get there 1" 

Nevertheless, Peter was cheerful. 

" Hoo-oo-oo, bu-hu-hu-hoo." The wailing notes 
were cut short by his efforts to dodge a wadded piece of 
copy paper hurled after him by the water-front man. 
He docked with exaggerated alacrity and made a hastv 
exir into the library. 

" Ben ' dig op what we've got on this bird." 


i 
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He thrust the clipping which he had brought from the 
load room into the hand of the library attendant. *' The 
society department must have nui a picture at some 
time or other. If not. of what earthly use are they. 1 
ask it?" 

A few minutes later he had recrossed the local room, 
still whistling, and siammed the door behind him. He 
angled his battered car out of the Herald's parking lot 
and favoured the watchman with a hoarse honk 0 i greet¬ 
ing, Peter called his car " Bossy," because, he ex¬ 
plained, it had a crumpled horn like the cow in " The 
House That Jack Built." It also had four crumpled 
fender* whose waves and dents were only to be matched 
by the waves and dents in Peter's hat. It was painted 
bright green, and there were two bullet holes in the side 
curtains, relics of Peter's rather too prompt arrival on 
the scene of a shooting fray between the police and a 
fugitive hold-up man. Peter would no: have exchanged 
it m even trade for a next year's model Rolls-Royce. 

Twenty minutes later he parked hastily, %vith a shriek 
of brakes, opposite the house of Dr. Cavanaugh. The 
haste was due to the fact that a small sport coupe, very 
shiny as to nickel trimmings, was at the moment draw¬ 
ing up at the Cavanaugh entrance. Peter’s long legs 
swung over the door, whose catch had a habit of sticking, 
and by the time the girl in the sport coupd had alighted 
and clicked the door shut behind her he was standing 
on the sidewalk beside her, hat in hand. 
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CHAPTER V 

Peter surveyed the girl with one rapid glance, and look 
a chance. 

" * I’m a poor mar., your honour/ " he began. 

The girl took one step backward, and stopped. The 
backward step was the first reaction of one startled by 
ar. unexpected voice at her elbow. But Barbara 
Cavanaugh was a girl who usually stopped to look things 
ovei before running away from them. 

She saw before her a tall young man in a baggy blue 
suit. His thick black hair sprang up rccakitrantly from 
a centre part. His long face was slit by a wide, intelli¬ 
gent mouth which divided a determined out-thrusting 
chin from bright and peering gray eyes. 

Barbara hesitated for a moment, then grinned *back. 

14 4 You're a very poor speaker/ 44 she capped. 
" And while you're undoubtedly mad enough, you'd 
never do for the Mad Hatter—with that hat.'* 

44 I knew It! 44 Peter crowed. " You look so exactly 
like Alice in Wonderland grown up that I had to risk 
it. I really am in the deuce of a hole, but if you'd 
said.' Sir! 4 or' How dare you ! 4 1 suppose I'd just have 
had to stay in it." 

Peter forbore to teh her that he bad diligently studied 
photographs of Barbara Cavanaugh in the 'Herald's 
morgue, and had already decided that she looked like 
Alice in Wonderland grown up. The clipping at present 
crumpled in his coat pocket had led him straight from 

the city editor's desk to the library’s photograph files_ 

but there was no use exposing the machinery behind 
an inspiration. 

Barbara did indeed bear a resemblance to TesuueJ's 
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immortal child. She was very straight and slender, and 
so short that her face was habitually lifted a little. Her 
«tru%ht hair, yellow verging to soft brown, was combed 
smoothly back from her forehead and lifted behind ears 
that had nothing to fear from exposure. She achieved 
the difficult teat of appearing quaint, even with a 
shingled coiffeur and attired, as now. in a white tennis 
dress rumpled from active play and a sweater of vivid 
rose. Perhaps the effect was unconsciously favoured 
by the shy and dazzlod look in her wide-set brown eyes. 
Barbara had lived in an orphan asylum until her four¬ 
teenth year, and she had never recovered from the won¬ 
der of life, which had begun as an inexorable mechanism 
and had miraculously taken on the aspect of a fairy tale. 

She stood tapping the rod of her tennis racket up and 
down the sidewalk. 

'"But you couldn't have been after seeing me I'* 
When agitated or puzzled, Barbara’s voice—a low and 
somewhat breathy voice, like the beginnings of wind in 
leaves—relapsed into the diction of her orphan-asylum 
days. 

" * jus* wa*. though T* Feter asserted. •• I’m a news¬ 
paper reporter, God help it. and I'm out on the Ells¬ 
worth case." 

'• I know nothing about it!*' Barbara said sharplv 
Peter's eyebrows lifted slightly. She'd been rather 
too quick about that. He swiftly reviewed in his mind 
the information contained in those clippings pasted to 
coloured slips of paper, with the tvped heading. 

.Cavanaugh, Barbara." It was a slim little file com¬ 
pared with the bulging manila envelope devoted to the 
exploits of her father, as chronicled in the press. From 
it emerged a general conception of Barbara as a member 
of the younger country-club set. more addicted to 
athletics than to formal social functions. Barbara with 
a silver cup or two, Barbara as runner-up in the inter- 
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clab tennis tournament. Barbara arrested for speeding 
and naively telling the judge as she paid her fine that 
she'd " like to leave something extra tor tnc cop 
_be was such a pleasant cop and absolutely m the 
right!" (A good little teak story, that had been.) Bar¬ 
bara's iiamc underlined in red pencil in the society chat- 
of - Surarme.” What did this cr.ffiging youngster 
have to do with Sheila O'Shay, who must have crossed 
the forty line (though dates were very hard to find in all 
the stones about her), who boasted in Pans that two men 
had fought a duel over Her and another had committed 
suicide in despair of winning her favour, all on the same 

^And yet—there was that bit about Ellsworth. It 
might mean nothing, of court*; Ellsworth, wrapped in 
the glamour of his fabulous wealth, had always been 
copy. There was Ellsworth's sudden unheralded 
marriage to Shefla O'Shay a little less than a year ago. 
and the equally sudden omission of his name from the 
Hits of parties where Barbara was to be found. Sheila, 
of course, in her own sphere, was glamorous enough for 
anybody. In these days only the most faded of dowa¬ 
gers would decline to meet the latest successor to Helen 
of Troy. Had Ellsworth purposely kept himself and his 
wiftK*t of Barbara's way? All this was the vaguest 
speculation—but Barbara’s quick and unnecessary disa- 
,vowal had undoubtedly given him a lead. 

V'Of course you couldn’t possibly know anything 
4 .amt the Ellsworth case,” he agreed, as if so foolish 
1 a notion had never catered his head. " Nevertheless, 
^ifaiwause of that case that I've looked you up. There's 
which I think you might help me. If I may 
>u for just a few' minutes?” 

—~ why should I?" Barbara said coldly. “I'm 
not so vety used to stopping on the street and talking 
fr to strange young men.” 

1 4 

v 
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Her face bad shut down as if a blind had been drawn 
acres® a window. Barbara, who on ordinary occasions 
could easily have passed for sixteen, suddenly looked 
all of her twenty-three years. Her lips tightened, losing 
their childish curve. Her eyes flitted from side to side, 
from the coupe at the curb to the doorway of the big 
house. Peter suddenly thought of a chipmunk which he 
had caught when he was a boy. and had held in his 
hands. It had lain quite still in his imprisoning fingers, 
its eyas darting from side to side as hers were doing 
now. 

" I think you should talk to me," he said with slow 
emphasis, " because the Ellsworth affair may turn out 
to be a very serious case. As you know nothing about 
it, it might save you from future annoyance to make that 
point extremely clear at the beginning. 1 ' 

’ Her antagonism was an unsheathed sword between 
them. Her eyes steadied, fixed themselves upon him 
in a long, considering stare. At that moment Peter 
became aware that Barbara Cavanaugh was no empty- 
headed little fool. Whatever he got from her, ha would 
have to win. 

She twisted the racket round and round in her hands. 
Then she turned without another word and opened the 
door of the coup4. slipping into the driver's seat and 
holding the door open for him to enter. 

The racket clattered unheeded to the pavement- As 
he stooped to pick it np before seating himself in the caS 
beside her. Peter’s eyebrows once again lifted. 
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Petes Pif-t* hud a2 the normal susceptibility ot a young 
man to the charm of a pretty girl. The difference be¬ 
tween him and the usual young man was that he had 
learned to gauge its effect, discount it and lay it neatly 
i* coe side where it would not interim with hit jodg- 
xasot The UU of a reporter oariy teach* the lesson that 
women—even young and pretty women—are human 
beings. Peter had looked into more than one pair of 
wide and innocent eyes, bad listened to more thaq one 
sweet and persuasive voice, had responded amiably to 
more than oae appealing smile. and bad discover*! tbgt 
aU these attiacnoos might not prevent their possessor 
from passing bad checks or engaging in the art of black- 
mail. Experience tends to dissipate the rosy and* dis¬ 
torting mist m which ooe sax view* the other; bet the 
reporter quails strong and numerous draughts of experi¬ 
ence beyond the limits of his personal affairs. If be 
cannot carry that brew with a dear head, he is soon 
advised to seek a more congenial career, in which he will 
biMhe only oaer if his sympathies run counter to the 

,.P«*r-» tx*d was very clew indeed. He was .ware 
of the faint, tingling exhilaration of following a lead 
which had turned in an unexpected direction. The fact 
that Barbara was attractive to look upon enhanced her 
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*nd noted the firm curve of her chin and the breadth 
of brow belying the childishness of her short, tilted nose 
and delicate colouring, he paid her the unspoken com¬ 
pliment of not underestimating her intelligence. She was. 
for the moment at least, his antagonist. And experience 
- had taken out of him any masculine conceit that, being 
• a woman, she was therefore too helpiesa a foeman to be 
worthy of his steel. 

Barbara showed that she deserved the compliment 
by atting. quite still and silent, in her comer of the 
coup£. 

" What I really came for," Peter observed conver¬ 
sationally, was to see if you wouldn't help me bv 
using your influence to get me an interview with vour 
father.” 7 

“ Vcm yoa came on the Ellsworth case." Bar- 
bars took him up quickly. Her hands lay quiet in her 
lap. but there was a tense watchfulness; in the poise of 
her small, alert figure. The years had dropped from 
her. dropped like pebbles flung soundlessly from a dirt 
edge into the *ea. She was once again the orphan-asylum 
child, stamped by the hard, unremitting effort to hold 
her own. to clutch, bit by bit. at fragmentary advantage 
m that regimen so inimical to the spirit of childhood. 

So 1 did. Peter assented. ' 4 The office sent me out 
to get an interview with Dr. Cavanaugh on the case 
T his views on the psychology of runaway wives, with , 
sidelights on husbands from whom wives disappear— 
something like that.” 

My father doesn't see interviewers—surely you 
knewr” Barbara faced him now. once again the self- 
possessed young woman of wealth and position. Her 
polite, remote voice was calculated to put a presumptu¬ 
ous reporter in his place. 

But Peter was not to be intimidated by a societv 
manner. v 


b 
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•• You're ever so much more Like Alice in Wonder¬ 
land than Lady Clara Vere de Vcre, really," he said 
with a disarming smile. 44 Look here I I hopod you'd 
help a fellow ouU-it's my job. you know. I came 
because I was sent; but since I was sent, I’ve got to 
use even- effort to gtt what I was sent for. That's 
reasonable, isn't it?" 

" Ye-cs," Barbara admitted. " That's year point of 
view. But I'm much more likely to take my father's. 
There's a little thing like loyalty. you know. You 
play on my sympathies to get me to persuade father, 
as a favour, to do something he wouldn't do otherwise. 
Well, supposing that J could —1 won't I" The set of 
Barbara’s chin was very firm indeed. 

” Not even to help oat Don Ellsworth?" 

” What—do you mean?" Barbara's voice was little 
more than a gasp. 

" You and Mr. Ellsworth were privately engaged to 
be married—before he married Miss O'Shay,’* Peter 
calmly asserted. 

" How do you know?" The words uumc out before 
she could stop them. She bit her lip, and a slow fluah 
mounted to her forehead and drained away agaui. 

" Look here.” Peter said kindly, " I haven't any ill 
motive against any of you. I'm quite willing to be 
frank. I simply guessed it. Whatever Don Ellsworth 
doe* hasa way of getting into the papers; and one of 
the thing* that got in, by way of society gossip from 
oar Del Monte correspondent, was that you and lie were 
seen togetho- a great deal just prior to his sudden 
marriage. I've the clipping here. But there’s no reason 
why yon should mind; the admission is certainly 
nothing against you." 

“ But what does it nutter?'’ Why did you want to 
know? You sorely don’t mean that you're going to 
drag that in? I was a fool to let you trick me like that I ” 

1 1 ' , 
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Barbara'* voice was bitter with accusation of both 
herself and him. 

" matters juat this much/' Peter said steadily. 
“ There's more in this Ellsworth business than inerts 
the eve—though goodness knows it's been meeting the 
eye plenty these iast few days. Suppose that young 
Ellsworth had a reason for wishing his. wife out of the 
way. Suppose that you were the reason." 

" Gracious, you do leap to melodrama!" Barbara's 
smsle flashed out a moment, and was gone. " If every¬ 
body who married somebody else than the first girl 
whose name the go»ips connected with his were to 
change his mind and murder his wife, the world would 
be an even more jolly place for the newspapers than 
it is. 

Peter’s eyebrows rose. 

Murderhe murmured gently. "So far as I 
know-, nobody has mentioned that 'the Ellsworth case 
involves a murder." 

He saw Barbara's teeth catch her lower lip. Then, 
as if warned against allowing her features to betray 
her. she released it and turned to him a composed and 
inscrutable face. 

" Your own phrase. I believe, was that Mr. Ellsworth 
might wish his wife ' out of the way.' Putting some one 
out of the way is a familiar idiom, isn't?? Pardon me 
if I misinterpreted your meaning." 

Peter beamed upon her with frank admiration. He 
could discount personal attraction, but he knew better 
than- to discount quickness of wit. Peter disliked fools, 
even when they made his own task more simple. 

" You reserve all j^ur naps for your sleeping hours, 
don’t you!" he commented. 

Barbara ignored the tribute. 

“ I might remind you that your inspired flight of 
imagination has no string tied to it, to hold it down to 
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mere evidence. You must know that you can't print 
any such insinuation. Mr. Ellsworth would be after you 
for libel in no time t " 

« I knew you were a bright girl I Peter s gray eyes 
shone with enthusiasm. “I didn't suppose society 
buds had a chance to accumulate that much common 
sense. The point is. it’s a working hypothesis; and ^ 
working hypotheses sometimes accumulate proof while 
they work. Now you see why it would be a good 
thing for you to get your fatter to give me that 

interview." 


CHAPTER VII 

Barbara pondered Peter's last statement, with its sudden 
shift of ground. 

" No.” she said finally. " I don't see what inter¬ 
viewing my father can possibly have to do with it." 

* You thought my hypothesis flighty and libellous 
and a few little things like that—not a nice hypothesis 
at all. Well. I'm not wedded to it. Only I'm addicted 
to theories—I really can't live comfortably without one. 

Your father might present me with a pleasing substitute. \ 
devoid of dynam:t«. Even if he doesn't, he's always 
sood copy. He would distract my attention from these 
imaginative flights." 

’ Ttus sounds like a novel sort of blackmail." Bar¬ 
bara’s face was white, but her voice was cool. Not foi 
nothing had she spent the first fourteen years of her life 
on the defensive against the world. " Naturally. I don't , 
care to have the fact that Mr. Ellsworth and I were once 
—very good friends dragged into print in connection 
with a sensational story. I should dislike it extremely. 

The rest oi your flight into the blue is shoer piffle, and 
you know it." 
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Her voice vibrated in a quick gust of anger; but 
under that burs: of indignation Peter detected a note 
of anxiety. 

“ You wouldn't dare print a word of it—you're trying 
to frighten me with bogie*. I used to cry all alone in the 
dark, because I knew there was a black leopard crouched 
in the comer of the room, where the broom and dustpan 
stood in the daytime. Nobody ever bothered to come 
and console me- Well, it was good training. 1 had to 
learn to meet and know my bogies, alone in the dark 
—and to conquer them. So, you see. I recognise a bogte 
when I see one—even a grown-up one." 

For an instant a whimsical smile flitted across Bar¬ 
bara's eyes, like the shadow of a cloud drifting across a 
meadow. Then her face hardened again. 

It comes to this, doesn't it? You offer to sell your 
s:1ence about my personal affaire for an interview with 
my father." 

" exactly—though 1 admit you sound devastat- 

ingly logical/' Peter remained invincibly debonair. 

But it really isn't so bad as that. Remember, there 
is an actual possibility—even a probability—that the 
disappearance of Mn>. Ellsworth involves a crime. At 
least we'll have to go on that assumption until the lady 
herself turns up to tell us differently. If that assumption 
is correct, finding out the facts is a very far more impor¬ 
tant consideration than your very natural dislike of 
having your persona! afiairs become public property. 
I have gained the definite information that you were 
formerly engaged to Ellsworth; and there’s nothing to 
prevent my making use of the tacts gleaned in this inter¬ 
view with you. On the other hand, if I had a chance to 
talk this case over with your father, he might see things 
from another angle—turn up something quite different 
and more important. I'm more than willing to admit 
that he’s a darn sight smarter sleuth than I am. I'd 
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cheerfully let him knock all my flights of fancy into a 
cocked hat/' 

The alight figure in the driver's scat turned sidewise, 
facing Peter squarely, rigidly erect. 

" You said you were being frank- Well, I'm going to 
be frank, too. Mr.- M 

" piper—James Aloysios Piper, commonly called 
Peter.'* 

" Mr. Piper. I'm not a society bud—at least, only 
a grafted one. I'm a gttttewdpe, really. I giew up in a] 
foundlings' home. I was a homely, scrawny little thing, 
aad my hair was straight, so the ladies looking fca blu« 
eyad. curly-haired little darlings always passed me by. 
They'd come to Icok us over, you know. And at last 
they didn’t send for me any more, even to be looked 
over. After you're sevea years old, there's not mucji 
chance. They put me down as * unadoptabte.* And ail 
the time, as scon as I was old enough to think anything 
at all. 1 lived in two worlds. There was no hope for me 
in the real world, except to be put out to service as soon 
as I was old enough.'* 

Barbara’s eyes were gazing, unsee.ingly, through the 
window of the coup* beyond Peter's shoulder. Her voice 
rushed on. low and breathless: 

" But I vowed I wouldn't be a guttersnipe—in ray 
soul. Somebody scot an old set of Howard Pyle's King 
Arthur books to the orphanage in a Christmas box. I 
reed about those knights over and over. I lived in those 
stories. I didn’t think much about honesty, but I came 
to care a lot about honour. Loyalty. The aristocratic 
virtues. The kind that are useless and difficult and that 
are not calculated to get you anywhere—if you are a 
guttennipe. They had a reality beyond the reality of 
the foundling* home. Incorruptible. Incorruptible 
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The hurried voice died away. Peter crouched for¬ 
ward ro his seat, saying nothing. 

** Well, when I was fourteen years old, Dr. Cava- 
caugh waa called in as consultant for one of the children, 
who had what they call a psj'chcmeurosis. Sensory 
anesthesia it was—it doesn't happen so very often." 
Barbara's voice resumed its normal tone. 41 He is like 
that, you know. He will take any case, no matter how 
poor the patient, if it interests him. He saw me in the 
hall—almost ran over me. in fact, in the dim corridor 
—and when he had set me on my feet, he stopped to talk 
to me casually. I stood there with my hack against the 
wall, and before he left I had told him what I had never 
told any one before, I had told him about the other side 
of me—the sido that wasn't guttersnipe. 

" That's all, really—except that the chance stumbie 
over an awkward little girl in an orphan-asylum cor¬ 
ridor changed all of life for me. I didn't know then, of 
course, that Dr. Cavanaugh was a great man, rhat I 
was the simplest sort of 1-2-3 problem in his hands. I 
only knew that I wasn’t turned in on myself any more. 
There was somebody else. now. who knew about that 
inside world of mine. I used to slip around the corridors 
like a little gray flittw-mouse on the days when he came 
to visit his patient. I wouldn't have taken a step toward 
him or spoken to him for the world. But lie always 
found me, and stopped to talk, or to let me talk, rather. 
I'd save up things in the night to say to him. hoard them, 
and then pour them all out. pcll-raeU. He was the first 
human being, remember, to whom 1 had ever really 
talked." 

Barbara paused, her dreaming eyes fixed on vacancy. 
There was no sound from the figure beside her. She 
might even have forgotten his presence. 

" And then, as soon as the papers could be put 
through, he adopted me—me. the ' unadoptable ' child. 
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who had no ocher expectation in life than to live on in 
that gray limbo of drab painted wails. He gave me more 
than luxury, more than education and normal amuse, 
merits. He gave me life itself. If there happens to be a 
heaven, the thing that will shine out in Dr. Cavanaugh’s 
record isn't the books that he's written, or the cases he’s 
solved, or the curses he's made. If St. Peter tried to 
shut him out, there'd be the ghost of a little girl in a 
gray orphan-asylum frock pulling the gate open with 
her scrawny, unkept hands/' Barbara glanced down 
briefly at her slim manicured fingers. " So yon see ” 
—she leaned back against the side window and tamed 
on Peter the clearest, most ingenuous of smiles—“ I'm 
not likely to try to bamboozle Dr. Cavanaugh fee any¬ 
body, in any ctrcumstarices whatever I rr 

Peter shook himself. He came, with an inner crash, 
out of a daze into the bumptious world of reality. His 
eyes scanned the face, tilted slightly upward, confront- 
ing him. There was a trace of inner triumph iir that 
lingering smile. 

" H it possible/’ Peter mused aloud, 44 that you were 
clever enough to tell me all this in order to tie my hands 
—because you know that I can't possibly write anything 
about you now without your permission? I'm a bum 
reporter, I guess/' he added disgustedly, “but I couldn’t 
do it." 

" It is quite possible,” Barbara assented calmly. « I 
spent the meet impressionable years of my life in fending 
fOT myself, single-handed. You mustn't forget that I'm 
■till ettcntiaUy a guttersnipe/* 
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CHAPTER VIH 

PriER Pipe* drove Bossy back to the Htrald office In 
a state of inner turmoil such as he had seldom known. 

" Well—for the moment—you win I" he had said. 
And Barbara had not refused the hand which Peter 
extended. At that moment of parting she had looked 
mart than ever like Alice in Wonderland grown up. 

Impossible to connect n girl like that with a secret 
—perhaps a sinister secret. Why, she would not have 
looked out of place paying house with scorn dishes 
under a spreading treef Pet® smiled at the picture— 
a dreamy boy's smile, such as no member of the Hertld 
staff had ever seen on his fact. 

brought himself up with a start. Because a girl 
was young and pretty—childlike, even—was no reason 
at all why she might not be capable of the whole range 
of human passions and acts. The cleverest woman 
forger of her time, interviewed by Peter in the city jail 
where she awaited trial, had been a neat, motherly 
penon. who looked as if she spent her afternoons in 
baking cookies and her evenings in tatting. Mary 
Saunders, the " tiger woman.' who had killed her rival 
by inviting her to call and then efficiently battering her 
skull with the fire tongs, had a sweet, appealing face 
and the air of one misunderstood by a cruel and captious 
world. 

And there was more, much more, to Barbara 
Cavanaugh than an attractive face. 

# That's where women have the edge on us every 
tirnel" Peter growled. “There's something to that 
Turkish veil idea. If they all wore veils, they ’d get away 
with considerably km." 
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He forcibly clawed his mind away from the intrusive 
image of Barbara's yellow-brown hair curving above 
snail, close-set ea«- He even shut his eyes, thereby 
narrowly missing collision with a lumbering truck. 

" AH that aside-” he murmured aloud. 

All that aside, a wave of spontaneous admiration lifted 
him qq its crest. 

'* Hoo-oo-oo. ba-hu-hu-hoo.” he whistled under hss 
breath. 

“ That girl ts do fool," he crowed, and found an 
inexplicable delight in the admission. Well, he was no 
fool either, if it came to that. Suppose, with those 
fantastic, story book notions of honour in her head, she 
bad felt that Don Ellsworth's defection was an affront 
to be avenged. Suppose she had taken matters into her 
own hands to oust Sheila O'Shay as an interloper. 

Suppose- Nothing to be proved os yet. but a good 

deal that was worth watching. Peter Piper was seized 
with a desire to understand Barbara, to know of a surety 
what unifying reality lay behind that wide brow and 
tip tilting nose and firm chin. He wanted to know. He 
wanted to know, not because it might be news, but 
because the knowledge had somehow become important 
to him. 

And meanwhile? Meanwhile he had a great follow 
story. Dr. Cavanaugh, when he had moved west from 
New York, officially retired—though his reputation made 
complete retirement impossible—had introduced Barbara 
ai hii daughter, which, indeed, she legally was. The 
romantic Cinderella story of her adoption from a found¬ 
lings' home, her 6ocret engagement to Don Ellsworth, 
tha spectacular young multi-millionaire—a great story! 
And written as Peter Piper would write it. delicately, 
with the fairy-tale quality in it. 

** Tnere's a little thing like loyalty." Peter found 
th.it. remembering her words, he remeinlxrcd almost 
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audibly th« lone of her voice, like a little wind in the 
loaves. 

Bat his loyalty was to hk paper, not to a girl whom 
he had seen oniy once, just as hers was to her father 
not to him. Personalities must not interfere. That was 
the code. He remembered the legend of " Big Joe M 
McCullen, owner of a paper in Sacramento, who had 
refused to suppress the story In his own paper when hk 
boy went wrong and was picked up for stealing an 
automobile in the course of a drunken spree. That was 
the honour of newspaperdom. 

And yet—was it ail warped, perverted, narrow, this 
code that the paper came before all else? There was 
more to life than the newspapers. This girl’s life, for 
instance- 

Peter shot aero** a boulevard atop sign, and listened 
with unaccustomed me ekn ess to the irate words of the 
rraffic cop. The neatly primed " Press Car " sign oa 
Bossy’s grimy windshield goaded the policeman to'furv. 

" You reporters think you own the earth 1 ” he 
bellowed. 

But Peter did not respond with the expected retort, 
and the policeman, somewhat disappointed by a to# 
complete success, retired to hk corner. 

However, the encounter served to clear Peter's mind. 
He found that, unawares, he had arrived at a decision, 
ft was a compromise decision, and he admitted with 
wry honesty that it marked his deviation from the single¬ 
ness of his newspaper code. Nevertheless, he knew what 
he would do. He would hold the story, but he would 
keep an eye on Barbara Cavanaugh. He gave that 
hostage to his gods. And if it broke hig—then there 
would be no question. If there was a direct connection 
between Barbara Cavanaugh and the disappearance of 
Sheila O'Shay, he would have no choice but to act. 
For the present, Jimmy would have to be satisfied with 
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a report of '* nolliing doing," and if he didn't like at. 
he could jolty well do the other thing I At the thought 
of facing Jimmy Sears. Peter felt unaccountably and 
roost unjustifiably like a champion defending with his 
body a damsel in distress. And Barbara would have no 
inkling of this sacrificial heroism. Barbara did not know 
Jimmy Sears J 

When Peter banged open the door of the local room, 
however, he was immediately aware of fresh hurricanes. 

“ My God. Piper. I thought you were dead!" The 
city editor's eye-shade was pushed far up on his 
bristling red hair—a sure sign of excitement. M Where 
have you been—to Los Angeles? Cop-ec bo-oyl*' He 
snatched the telephone with one hand and thrust a 
bundle of copy paper across the desk with the other. 
" Sheet this down. More to come on the tule marsh 
story I" he shouted over his shoulder to the semicircle 
of the copy desks, where metal cylinders bearing copy 
and galley proofs spouted clattering oat of their long 
black tubs, pr were sent rumbling down other tubes 
fo the composing room on the floor below. 

" You. Piper, get busy on this. Unidentified bedv 
bound in the tule marsh near El Cerrito. Go over to 
city hall and get Camberwell of the identification bureau. 
Find out what, if anything, they know. I've been wait¬ 
ing for you—you're the only nun sure to get to 
Camberwell, thanks to that story you wrote when he 
was being raazoa by the department. Tell him we won't 
print without permission, of course, but get him to give 
ynu something. It looks like murder!" 

The city editor pushed his eye-shade even farther back 
on his brow, at the angle, though far from the effect, 
of a medieval halo. His harsh voice was jubilant. Any 
one would have thought that murder to him was a 
joyous occasion—as indeed it was. 

/ Pt?<e * exhaled a tremendous breath of relief. After 
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all. be did not have to let the paper down. With a new 
front-page story breaking, the affairs of Barbara 
Cavanaugh could well afford to wait. 

" Hoo-oo-oo, hu-hu-hu-hoo/ J whistled Peter in a 
wailing minor, and darted crosswise of the traffic to the 
city hall 


CHAPTER IX 

An air of triumph was plainly discernible in the Herald 
local room. It manifested itself in the demeanour of the 
managing editor, who popped in and out of his private 
office at frequent intervals to confer with Jimmy; in the 
rushing to and fro of photographers carrying large sheets 
oi cardboard whereon were spread still wet prints; in the 
Jack-in-the-box materialisation of a smudgy-faced boy 
from the composing room waving a damp page-proof 
over which Jimmy and the managing editor benl with 
heads that almost touched. 

Jimmy jerked the receiver from the jangling teJephone 
at his elbow. 

" I don't care what it is J” he snapped. " Unless one 
of them's murdered, don't bother me. Here, Andy, 
take this call! Our east-side man wants to unburden 
his mind about a kid elopement. 1 ’ 

Peter, on his return from the city hall, had gone 
straight to his typewriter. 

’ Got itT' he flung laconically over his shoulder to 
Jimmy as he passed the city desk. 

■'I'll give yon twenty minutes—keep it down to three 
quarters of a column.*' Jimmy called after his retreating 
Mck.. 

A copy boy stood at Peter's elbow, seizing each page 
to be set into type as Peter ripped it from the carriage. 
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When he had finished, he strolled over to the city desk 
his hands in his pockets. 

" Nobody else Itad got there. It’s an exclusive, all 
right—and it's straight. Camberwell told me with his 
own ruby lips that Cavanaugh's to be called in on the 
case. In (act. he was waiting for him to arrive for a 
conference when I left/' 

" It's a pretty fair yam/’ said Jimmy. 

The managing editor darted out of sight again. The 
local room subsided into a pretence of ordinary routina. 
jimmy’s watch lay open on the desk, and he consulted 
it at frequent intervals until a boy appeared with an 
armload of papers fresh from the press**, the single red 
line ‘ Extra " in view across the top. The city editor 
snatched one of the papers from beneath the boy's arm. 
but his eyes continued to stray to his watch Until, a 
quarter of ao hour later, the cries of the newsboys were 
wafted up from the street below. 

" We beat 'era on tbe street by fifteen minutes I" 
Jimmy announced in a tone of deep and almost prayer¬ 
ful gratification. 

The contentment of the Herald office was by no means 
sfcarad by the two men who sat chatting in a book-lined 
room on the top floor of the city hail—the room from 
which Peter had made a whistling exit not long before. 
Ths chat was not an ordinary chat, the two men were 
not ordinary men. and the books, for that matter, were 
not ordinary books. Several shelves were given over 
to volumes nearly two feet high labelled with yearly 
dat* instead of titles and containing lists of a'rrests. 
Thoir size and worn covers gave a certain medieval 
atmosphere to a room by no means devoted to medieval 
concerns. 

Camberwell, head of the identification bureau sat 
hJted far back in a swivel chair which squeklced 
rhythmically as he rocked to and fro. His frame was 
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large. but hit head was set forward above stoopinq 
shoulders—the ineradicable stoop of the farm boy whose 
strength has been early overtaxed by heavy physical 
labour. Hi* hands, with their twisted finger* and 
enlarged knuckles, still bore the marks of that boyhood 
toil. But his eyes were the eyes of a student, bince 
the day when, as a lanky youth, an idea had been bom 
in his mind from a chance thumb mark in a farmhouse 
album, he had pursued that one idea with the seal which 
only the bom specialist can know. He still looked the 
middle-aged farmer, but he faced Dr. Cuvammgh with 
the unassuming equality of a fellow expert. 

“I'm not jumping at conclusions.’’ lie p:i>t»sud, 
“Tin juut suggesting a possibility to be tested. ! 
wouldn't have bothered you about a mere highway 
bum, who wandered off into the marsh while drunk, or 
crept away to die of exposure. There's no doubt at all 
about it's being a woman. Except for that, w« have 
mighty little to go on. There's just one encouraging bit 
that IT 1 show you later. It's only a chance. I know, 
but it's the first chance we've had, and we can't afford 
to overlook it." 

"It was a mute, inglorious psychoanalyst, living 
before his time, who coined the phrase, ‘ The wish « 
father to the thought,' " Dr. Cavanaugh smiled. 
41 However, that's nothing against the thought. I'm 
quite willing to take it up. Only, mind, I don't promise 
anything." 

It was Camberwell's turn to smile, a reminiscent smile. 
He knew from past experience that Dr. Cavanaugh never 
did promise anything. But the psychiatrist's modesty 
had not shortened the long list of successful perform¬ 
ances. some of them quoted internationally, others_and 

trwse included some of the most remarkable—known 
only to the families of his patients or hidden in the files 
of police records. 
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Between these two—the doctor, whose heavy figure 
wai unobtrusively clad in a perfectly tailored suit, whose 
long pale cigars were manufactured for him individually 
according to his own mixture, and the grizzled man in 
plain clothes who swung in the battered swivel chair 
and rolled in rapid succession a scries of Bull Durham 
cigarettes—there e xiste d none of the antagonism 
traditional between the police and the independent 
expert. 

Camberwell‘3 admiration for the psychologist was 
more than professional. He had not arrived at bis 
present office on the top floor of the rity-hali tower with¬ 
out a great deal of incredulous and scornful opposition. 
He had been the fust man on the coast to instal and 
classify huger-prim records in the old days when 
criminals were identified—or more frequently weren't 
identified—by descriptions and photographs only. More 
recently, he had talked, read, almost eaten and slept 
** forensic ballistics "—those tell-tale individual M finger- 
prints * * left on a bullet in its passage through a gun 
barrel. He had forced the detective bureau to take 
seriously the measurement of reaction time as a test of 
veracity: a device seized upon with glee by the public 
press, described with inspired inaccuracy, and captioned 
the " lie detector." 

A* a result, he had l*ard himself described as a freak 
and his department criticised as an example of new¬ 
fangled. highbrow 44 college " police methods. But his 
methods had held their own in court; and his practice 
of seeking the collaboration of Dr. Cavanaugh whom 
other members of the department somewhat 
snorfcngly referred to as a " nut cracker." had not only 
contributed to the defence of his pet theories, but on 

more than one occasion had held him back from serious 
blunders. 

Cavanaugh’s association with Camberwell, 


on the 
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other hand, had led the psychologist to turn his wide- 
ranging curiosity on the problems of personal identi¬ 
fication. It had given him what he always called a 
mere hobby "—but it was a hobby which he put to 
frequent and very practical use. In return, he had 
given to the policeman, struggling through the thickets 
of uncharted research, the encouragement of his support 
in some rather dark and stormy periods. Camberwell's 
admiration of talents different from his own was intensi¬ 
fied by personal gratitude. 

" So far," Dr. Cavanaugh reminded him gently, 
you have two quite isolated facta to consider: a corpse 
that has been found, and a woman that hasn't." 

But it isn’t a corpse!" Camberwell's chair squeaked 
with accelerated tempo. " I only wish it were I" 

CHAPTER X 

"OhI" Dr. Cavanaugh said in mild surprise. "My 
error I I was distinctly under the impression that a 
corpse was the chief occasion for this conference." 

" It isn't as good as a corpse," Camberwell said, as 
if he had ordered one and it had failed to come up to 
specifications. " Not nearly so good. It’s only— 
remains." 

" Well, then, suppose for the moment we postpone 
consideration of the corpse which isn't there and con¬ 
centrate on the lady, who isn't there, either/' Dr. 
Cavanaugh drew several meditative puffs from his cigar 
before he went on: " Every act, of course, is the expres¬ 
sion of a motive, and the motive behind a given act 
is determined by character, temperament, call it what 
you will. Conversely, if you know a person's character, 
you know what motives will operate in him strongly 
enough to produce actions, and what actions they are 
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likely to produce. Unfortunately, we don't know Mrs. 
Ellsworth's character baJf well enough for such pre¬ 
diction. If I had known she was going to disappear/’ 
he added whimsically, " 1 should have m ad e better use 
of the few opportunities for observation that came my 
way. What little I do know complicates rather than 
simplifies the possibilities. Mrs. Ellsworth was a far 
from conventional person, and her acts, therefore, may 
not fall into the grooves of conventiona conduct.” 

” I'll say they mayn’t!” Camberwell agreed with 
ironic fervour. 

” I've no more to go on than you have/' Dr. 
Cavanaugh went on, scrutinising the glowing tip of his 
cigar. ” But I've given the case a little thought, a sort 
of preliminary survey. I’ve known young Don Ellsworth 
for several years, and he came to me the other night 
to see what 1 could make of it. I declined to take up- 
the case professionally, because I had an idea you might 
call upon me. It's too bad 1 had not known about this 
latest find of yours—if I had. I'd have won a nickel with 
myself when you called up!” 

“ You do think, then, that she's been done a wav 
with?” 7 

'• Not necessarily. We have hero—or, rather, we 
haven’t here—a woman entirely free of one of the most 
powerful restrictions on human conduct: the fear of 
social disapproval. Sheila O'Shay made herself con- 
spacuous in a variety of ways on two continents. And 
however disreputable the ways were from the point of 
view of conventional society, she capitalised them to her 
advantage. She made a bad reputation jay. She is ah 
exhibitionist, but a canny exhibitionist. ^Whatever she 
did contributed to the gate receipts. Now this wotnan, 
whose latest and most conspicuous act was her marriage 
to a multi-millionaire several years her junior, dis¬ 
appears. She is excessively fond of money—or rather 
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of what money wil! buy in the way of a flaunting display 
of luxury. That has been amply indicated by her 
previous career. She is also highly sexed—which has 
likewise been sufficiently indicated." 

" 11 certainly has." Camberwell agreed again. 

” H she wen! away of her own free will, there is the 
possibility that she was actuated by a strong sex impulse 

directed elsewhere than toward her husband_I very 

much doubt if she ever felt any compelling attraction 
toward a man of Ellsworth’s type. There is also die 
possibility that Ellsworth put on the screws financially 
and she found that being married to a multi-millionaire 
did not give her immediate access to all the millions to 
play with. In either can, she might have left a* 
suddenly and as inexplicably as she did. She would no: 
bs hampered, you see. by consideration for Don or by 
the fear of publicity. She may, indeed, have planned 
the manner of her exit, knowing the stir it would cause, 
as preliminary press agentry for a return to the stage.” 

" But in that case—in any of those cases—we ought 
to have got some trace of her!" 

" I would not underestimate her resourcefulness," Dr. 
Cavanaugh countered. " In no sense of the word was 
Sheila O’Shay bom yesterday. However, there is the 
second possibility that she was abducted, perhaps for 
ransom, perhaps by a jealous former lover. And there 
is. of course, the third—that she was murdered. So far 
it's all speculation." 

" But this tule marsh business_’’ 

" This tule marsh business may indeed substitute a 
second mystery for the first— or' merely add another 
unrelated one. By the way, if it were Sheila O’Shay, it 
would hardly be unrecognisable so soon, would it? Or 
would it? You haven't told me, you know.’’ 

“ That part fits in all right as to time. But it makes 
identification the very dkkens of a job. Properly 
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speaking, the body wasn't found in the marsh at all, 
but above it on the slope of El Cerrito hill. There was 
a grass fire there a couple of weeks ago that burned the 
place over. This morning a group of boys playing 
Indian stumbled on the body. It had been burned 
beyond recognition. It might have lain there in the tall 
grass for months or years except that the charred remains 
showed little sign of exposure to the weather." 

“ And this fire—bow did it start?" 

" Then; you have us. There was a high north wind 
blowing for several days about that time. I remember 
it, and anyway the weather reports back it op. Under 
tbc«e conditions, grass fires along that atrip arc common 
enough—a cigarette end thrown out of an automobile, 
a spark from a passing locomotive, embers of a jungle 
fire made by tramps—any one of a number of things 
might account for it. On the other hand, the fire came, 
pretty pat to destroy all chance of identifying that 
body." 

" You don't quite mean that." Dr. Cavanaugh 
leaned back in his chair. He had a way of appearing 
meat relaxed when another man would have leaned 
forward in strained attention. " You would not have 
called me away from golf to attempt the impossible— 
because you re one of the very few people who realise 
that the impossible is one of the things that simply 
aren't done. " J 

\ou'rc right 1 " Camberwell swung the tront legs ol 
:hc swivel chair to the floor with a bang. " There's just 
one little thing more—and it's beyond roc." Hr pulled 
a bunch of keys from a baggy trousers pocket, flung his 
cigarette butt to the floor and automatically stamped it 
out, and reached down to unlock the drawer of a 
*pcc^ constructed fireproof cabinet that stood beside 

*' Whal do you think of this?" he asked. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The object which Camberwell held out on the extended 
palm of h» band was a smali flat jar of glass with a 
tightly fitting screw top. 

" Fire is always a freakish thing/' he mused. " With 
the brush dry as tinder, as it is at this time of year, it 
was hot enough to bum nearly all the flesh oft thi3 
woman’s bones. Of course, if it was murder, and the 
fire was not accidental, there is the possibility that the 
body was soaked in some inflammable substance first. 
Yet this one little scrap was left. A flame that veered 
in a puff of wind, a bit of earth less dry than the rest— 
we'll never know the how and the why of it, but here 
it is/' 

D t. Cavanaugh deliberately flattened the burning end 
of his cigar against the side of the ash tray befoxe 
reaching for the jar. He was capable of rapid action 
when necessity arose, but he never hurried without 
reason. His only sign of eagerness was the agate harden¬ 
ing of his brown eves—a change of expression which 
Camberwell was quick to note and appreciate. 

I told you I didn’t bring you here fox nothing," 
he said. '' You can bet one of those nickels with youj- 
self that you'll find this interesting." 

Dr. Cavanaugh gravely selected a nickel from a hand¬ 
ful of loose change and laid it on the comer of the desk. 
Then he unscrewed the lid of the jar and walked to the 
light of the big window. 

" Hra!” His only immediate comment was a non¬ 
committal hum, but when he returned to the desk after 
a somewhat prolonged scrutiny at the window, he 
pocketed the nickel. 
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M This goes to the elephane. M he said; M bat it was 
hardly a fair b«C. I expected to kae. Your finds usually 
art interesting. voo know. Yea." be added. 1 caa 


" It'D be plenty." Camberwell assured him, M so long 
at you're willing to take it irp. You begin where I leave 
off. yon know. it's toe much hr me." 

- It # » only a matter of physiology. which is in mv 
lint at a medical man. You tuned me cm this track 
of investigation in the first place, but it happens to fit 
in with my previous training. You have here "—he 
tapped the iid of the jit lightly with a thumb nail—" an 
irregular patch of scalp about an inch in d-araeter with 
pwfcap* half a d own bans cl.apag to k. And that hah 
not only bekmged. of come, to only one person on 
earth, but from it we caa describe that person, arftj 
even* if we have the basis of comparison, can identify 
ito possessor as absolutely as if the one who placed her 
there had ©bL-gmgiy left for us a faH set of her finger 
print* VVe art very ignorant, after alL” Dr. Cavanaugh 
toned the bo* idly in hi* hands and looked meditatively 
into the distance. " It has taken thousand* of year* 
for ut to discover that the skin of the finger*, and the 
hair, and the markings on a discharged ballet are 
onque and individual. Perhaps in a few more 
ffMMnda of year* we shall know that of a mffijon 
pebbles on the beach each lia* marks of identification 
winch make it different from every other." 

M Tbaf wo *W »*ka the keeping of our records even 
more complicated." Camberwell smiled. He rather 
hoped the reference to ha own work would brine the 
***** bock to the matter in hand. Bat Dr. Cavanaugh * 
mellow voice rolled Ueodily on: 

" Hegel, whom perhaps you have never reed, called 
it the uniqueness of the reaL A dime, fox Instance, hm 
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mountains, has what he termed ' an infinite number of 
distinguishing marks,' even though a million dimes were 
stamped with the same die and minted with the name 
machinery. We can never construct in our imagination 
any idea or image of a dime, or a hair, or a bullet which 
is as infinitely complex as the real object. Hegel is con¬ 
sidered old-fashioned now. but he would have agreed 
whole-heartedly with your new science of forensic 
btHfttics/' 

An acute observer might have harboured the sus¬ 
picion that Dr. Cavanaugh was drifting along the 
current of this irrelevant discourse with the surface of 
his mind while his real attention was elsewhere. Under 
cover of these meandering*, he appeared to be gaining 
time for some hidden process of thought, reaching some 
inner decision. But Camberwell was not a psychologist. 

e twisted uneasily in his chair. With so much to be 
don*. he .was in no mood to listen to a lecture in 
philosophy! 

Slight as It was. his impatient movement did do t 
escape the dreamy, inattentive eyes of Dr. Cavanaugh. 
He shook off his absorption and laid down his cigar, 
as if that small and definite act were the symbol of his 
decision. 

" I'm as bad as Hamlet's grave-digger. He'd never 
have been allowed to finish his soliloquy if one of you 
detectives had been present!" he said with a smile 
which revealed a surprising mobility of expression in the 
large, deeply chiselled features. " However. I promise 
not to waste any more time. 1*11 take this home with 
me, where I can take a squint at it under the microscope, 
and give you a report in the morning." 

" You think you can identify it?" Camberwell asked 
«g«rly. 

M At least I'll narrow the range of possibilities." And 
Dr. Cavanaugh slipped the gruesome little box into his 
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pocket as nonchalantly as if it had bam a packs* of 
peppermints, 

Camber wall's impatience, perhaps, would again have 
bean severely tested if be bad seen the psychologist, 
several hows U:er. placidly stretcher! on the chaise 
longue and apparently concentrating on the production 
of the series of perfect smoke rings which floated ceiling- 
ward. No one would have suspected that recumbant 
figure of a preoccupation with crime. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Cavanaugh had tpcztf a busy twu 
hews, during which the Florentine leather desk appoint * 
mmts had been relegated to the floor and their place 
taken by a sheet of glass. The desk, oddly out of keep¬ 
ing with the rest of the furnishings of the room, became 
a laboratory table, where Dr. Cavanaugh. his big fcngm 
moving with debate prednon. made a number of- 
amors cm a senes of small strip* of glass, protected cacfT 
one with a cover glass, and marked H with a jed* 
bordered sticker labelled in the doctor’s neat, minute 


His face was Ire personally calm and intmt, as if the 
small objects which he manipulated with rapid expert- 
neas belonged to the routine of a class-room experiment 
instead of holding a meaning heavy with life and death 
and tragedy and crime. He sat almost tnoconlem. 


one sade to insert another, taking notes on the pad of 
paper under his hand without removing his eye from 
the lens. At last, with a faint sigh, be ahut the micro¬ 
scope once again into its wooden case and restored the 
desk fittings So Ibcv accustomed places. Evan the sheets 
cl faintly penciled notes wort thrust casually into a 
drawer. 

Stietching luratelf comfortably on the chai* longue. 
Dr. Cavanaugh devoted himielf to watching the pro! 
muoo of unoka rings through drowsy, ball-dint ryes 
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To all appearances, body and mind alike were relaxed 
in the aimless reverie that precedes sleep. But the air 
of somnolence which hung over the quiet room was 
illusory. Dr. Cavanaugh was thinking hard, slipping 
ideas and Inferences into place as precisely as he had 
slipped the slides under the lens of the microscope. 
Suddenly he heaved himself up from the chaise longue 
and moved to the telephone; then he returned to his 
former position, to await, with his usual quiescence, the 
ringing of the office door-bell. 

Fifteen minutes later the door banged open and Don 
Ellsworth rushed in before the dcctor had time to put 
his feet to the door preparatory to answering the single 
sharp announcement of the bell. 

You’ve found out something!" The momentum 
of his entrance carried Don half-way across the room 
U>efore he paused. The word* were half a question, half 
an exclamation. 
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CHAPTER XII 


D*. Cavanaugh motioned hie visitor to a chair, di^ 
regarding the tempestuous manner of hie entrance, and 
waited until Don had flung himself into it. 

" I don't believe I said I had found anything/' he 
corrected mildly, 

" No. hut—I understood-” 

" That there was some news in which yon might be 
interested. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to say 
as yet whether even that really concerns you. How¬ 
ever, on the face of it. it seemed worth discussing." 

What is it you have found?" From Don's dry 
throat the words emerged as little more than a boan*f 


whisper 
#l Not 


?ot T; I've merely been asked to inquire inm it 
a bat—and. as I told yon. I'm still in the dark. Have 
you read the evening papers?" 

‘ I haven't looked at a paper for a week. I won't read 
the cur-^d things, with my name sticking out in head- 
luxes all over the place!" 

" You have not heard, then, that a body burned 
beyond recognition by the action of a grass ftre has 
been found on the El Cento slope, above the marsh." 
Dr. Cavanaugh's voice was studiously conversational 

5" '"ft have **«’ mentioning nothing more important 
than the finding ot a golf-ball. 1 

^l OD ''. c c re , whom * wh,,, the y >ve foun d.“ 

«P*oded. So long &i it isn't Sheila!" 


Don wa* twisting his hands nervously in his lap 
There was the tension ol long-continued strain behind 

VOiC *- Ac g IaJ1 « he looked 
nooceab.y thinner than on his prevous visit; bat a care- 
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ful observer would have noted that the effect was due 
not so much to actual loss of weight as to the lines which 
gave his feat we* a drawn look, and to the dark circles 
under his eyes. 

44 language is an absurdly ambiguous instrument of 
communication." the doctor modhated, completely 
ignoring Don's agitation. " For example, that las: 
sentence of yours. On the face of it. it might mean that 
yon are indifferent to all else but Sheila's welfare and 
her possible danger—or it might mean that you hoped 
above all things that Sheila would not be found. 
Naturally, I assume that the first interpretation is the 
correct one." 

" I don't know what I meant!" Don’s hand was 
flung out in a gesture of angry impatience. " I don’t 
** rfecl much like entering on a diecuss:on of grammar." 
* M Oh. but it sometimes matters a lot—quite a lot," 
the doctor murmured. 

# * <4% We3l, I'm not in a mood to choose my words very 

carefully. Suppose Sheila never shows up—simply drops 
out of sight altogether. I'd still be legally tied to her, 
wouldn't I ? Unless **—a faint gleam of eagerness shone 
in Dons hollow eyes—" union. I could get a divorce on 
ground* of desertion. Do yoo think I could?" 

*' No doubt. But that's not the particular bridge we 
are croesing at the moment." Dr. Cavanaugh ruthlessly 
pulled him back. 

“ Wall, then, suppose she fame back—with all the 
turmoil there’s been in the papers. I’d be in a sweet 
position then, wouldn't I? Tilings would be as bad 
ai’before—no, a hundred timet worse, because the dungs 
I put my neck into the nooee to secure—decency and 
dignity—would be gone. What a lifel" His lips 
twisted in what was almost a grimace. " I wish I'd 
been bHod and dsaf before I ever met that woman 1" 

Dr. Cavanaugh listened calmly to this jerky. 
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' c v ipum >dic outburst, hi* face as expressionless as that 
H* of an image ci Buddha. He waited without interruption 
until Don rciapted into a silence as abrupt as his speech. 

" There's still snowier possibility.* be said then. 
** A cutting of all Gordian Dots. 1 don't say that it xs 
more than a possibility. But I wouldn't be too sure, 
if 1 were you. that the activities of your friends, the 
police, as outlined in to-night's paper, can be 


With an obvious effort at self-control, the young man 
forced his hands to cease their nervous clenching and 
unclenching and lie tightly cosed in his lap. Only the 
involuntary twitching of a muscle at the comer of his 
eyes betrayed an agitation beyond the power of bis will 


1 don’t understand what you’re driving at/* ha* 
said in a low. breathless voice. M You said—the body 
they found in the marsh couldn't be identified." 

" You cams here not long ago and asked me to lactp 
you/' Dr. Cavanaugh went on. as if Elbwonh had not 
5pokm. *■ Bet the position* are reversed; 1 am now 
about to ask you to help ms. 1 said that the body 1 
mentioned was unrecognisable. It was- -except for a 
tiny patch of acaip." Without raising his tone the 
doctor's voice took on new emphasis. " That body 
belonged to a woman about forty years of age. She 
patronised an expensive beauty parlour, and bad 
recently that what I believe is called a marcel. She was 
m the habit of using black nardstc perfume. She wo/ 
ra;f of akin, with the brown eyes and vivid colour that 
accompany this partnhr pigmentation. Her ha*, 
naturally red. was darkened to auburn by the use of 
kina, and was won faqg-Jo fact, rather surprising to 
; • day, it had never been cut. It was thick and 
luxuriant, and the took an extreme pride in it. So much 
for what the microscope tells oi 
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From measurements taken of the body itself— 
Camberwell of the identification bureau was kind 
enough to supply me with the figures over the telephone, 
for I have not seen it myself—wc arc safe in saying that 
this woman of expensive tastes which she was able to 
gratify, and a somewhat overweening consciousness of 
her personal appearance, was rather tall—five feet seven 
incites. Naturally she would have been of the opulent, 
deep-bosomed type; but she kept herself trained down 
to the fashionable slenderness. The articulation of the 
bones, particularly of the feet, indicates that she was 
trained in dancing. The formation of the roof of the 
mouth makes it probable that she was a singer—though 
she could not have taken her singing very seriously of 
late, as stains on her teeth show her to have been an 
excessive smoker of strong Egyptian cigarettes. Does all 
this convey anything to you?" 

The face the chair opposite might Ijavc been carved 
^ out of ivory—yellow-white, with burnt-out coals for 
eyes. Don cleared his throat and ran the tip of his 
tongue across dry lips. 

" You mean—it's Sheila!" His voice was a rasping 
whisper. 

I mean it was some one who at least bore a general 
resemblance to Mrs. Ellsworth.'* Dr, Cavanaugh 
amended imperturbably. “ But there is a way of find¬ 
ing out whether we axe dealing with a resemblance or 
an identity. Under the microscope the cell structure of 
die hair is as individual as the whorls that make up the 
pattern of finger-prints. I have the hair of the woman 
Kvho was found dead in the marsh. Will you bring me 
for comparison a hair belonging to Mrs. Ellsworth, from 
her brushes, her gowns—any place where you can be 
sure the hair was hers? That ought to be easy.** 

For a moment the face before him did not change. 
Only that twitching eye muscle marred its rigidity. The 
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teeth were clenched *» lightly that the line oi the jaw 
stood out sharply. Then a dark flush, almost purple, 
flooded his cheeks and mounted until even the eyes 
were bloodshot. His fist crashed suddenly down on the 
arm of his chair. 

#i 11 dc damned if I wxlJl” he shouted. 


CHAPTER XIII 

With a single movement that was like the spring of a 
puma Don Ellsworth catapulted from his chair. H:s 
toe caught in the fringe of a rug. He half-stumbled, 
but recovered hia balance blindly, hardly noticing the 
check to his progress. In another instant he had flung 
himscif from th^room. leaving his hat forgotten onjhe ^ 
table, and the outer door crashed shut, propelled by the 
backward fling of his arm. 

Dr. Cavanaugh's hand panned a fraction of a second, 

* hie cigar half-way to his lips. Then the interrupted 
movement was completed as deliberately as it had been 
begun. He had not risen to intercept Don. and he made 
no effort now to follow him. 

“ HraT The sound was half a hum, half a gentle 
sigh. It vras Dr. Cavanaugh's equivalent of haif a 
dozen excited ejaculations. He settled his thick 
shoulder* again** the pillow* of the chaise longue. But 
there were no more smoke rings. Instead, he drew from 
his inner peeket a small leather-bound note-book^ 
propped it* lower edge against his arching middle, and 
proceeded to make notes in almost microscopic hand¬ 
writing. first on one, then the other, of the two pages 
open before him. r 

" Hml" he hummed again, like a gigantic bumble- 
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bee. " On the osie hand we have a young man of un¬ 
disciplined emotions subject to gusts of rage which he 
has never been taught to control, unused to delaying 
his reaction to any impulse, caught by the tremendous 
vitality and charm of the darling Sheila O'Shay—but 
the attraction evidently soon spent. Query: Why did 
he marry her? M The query was underlined in the little 
note-book, and further marked by a star in the margin. 
"Corollary: Why did she marry him? Money, 
probably. But did she capture him before he had time 
to get back to his emotional balance, or had she some 
means of forcing him to it? Not inferable from present 
data. Leave that out—confuses the present problem." 
Dr. Cavanaugh accordingly drew a line lightly through 
the " corollary." He carefully deposited an inch of 
wywbite cigar ash in the tray, allowing the note-book to 
flop forward, then adjusted it again at its former angle. 

" In general, people will subconsciously choose 
'^■woRis that tell the truth, even when it is not the truth 
they mean to tell at the moment. A great little master 
of double meaning, the subconscious is!" he mused. 
" Let's see. Don did not say that he wanted his wife 
back—he said that he wanted to be rescued from the 
undesirable publicity aroused by her disappearance. 
That's quite different. His anxiety was not for her. but 
for the effect on himself. He resented the interference 
of Mis. Kane and of the police. He didn't care what 
found * so long as it wasn’t Sheila.' 

" On the other hand "— Dr. Cavanaugh's minute 
scratching* were now scrawled on the opposite side of 
le facing pages—" his subconscious desire to have his 
'wife out of the way might have a powerful and disturb¬ 
ing effect when the unexpressed wish was suddenly 
fulfilled. There is also his extreme dislike, amounting 
almost to phobia, of publicity, by^which he feels that he 
has been victimised. The impulse to run away from an 
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intolerable situation—all the more intolerable if it were 
to involve him in a sensational murder case—may have 
become overpowering; and so he ran away without even 
considering the futility of the escape or its consequences. 
One thing is certain: Don Ellsworth would not be 
capable of any carefully devised pjot. Units* we have 
to do with a person clever enough to convey the impres¬ 
sion purposely, the whole evidence—what there is to it 
—dees not point to premeditation, cither on the part of 
Mrs. Ellsworth, if she actually left of her own will, or 
of her murderer, if she was killed. Elisworth might 
conceivably act with extreme rashness, follow an 
instinctive immediate course of 9etfpro'ection. and then 
wake up to find himself in a mess, utterly heiple&s both 
by temperament and training to devise any sort of 
Scheme to extricate himself." ^ 

Dr. Ci\*anaugh snapped the note-book shat, restored 
it to bis pocket, and heaved himself somewhat wcaril 
erect — 

" That lair is beginning to be important/* he said 
aloud; 44 but it's lets important for me to get it than to 
fad out who is unwitting for me to have it—and why. 
That’s what Camberwell and his policemen will never 
quite appreciate. Which means that I*U have to go after 
it myself." 

Having bet himself a nickel that Don Ellsworth would 
r ft nave turned homeward after hi* explosive exit from 
the office, and verified the prediction by means of a 
telephone call. Di. Cavanaugh pocketed^bis winnings 
leisurely shrugged himself into the overcoat which 
always hung in readiness in the carved Florentine ward, 
robe that filled one comer of the room, and backed bis' 
small unobtrusive black runabout from its place in the 
double garage. 

The other side of the garage yawned empty. Barbara 
had driven to a party at the house of friend*; and for 
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once Dr. Cavanaugh was glad of her absence. After al«. 
she and Don had been very good friends not so long 
ago. He might yet have to be glad that the friendship 
had lapsed. But meanwhile, though she often followed 
his cases with eager interest, he hoped that he might 
avoid giving her an account—or, what was just as bad. 
obviously declining to give her an account—of his. 
progress in this one. 

The maid who answered Dr. Cavanaugh's ring at 
the front door of the Ellsworth house stopped short, her 
eyes as round as marbles, at the sound ’of his name. 
She. at least, was an avid reader of the newspapers; the 
wonders to be expected of the great Dr. Cavanaugh, 
who was reported to have been called in consultation on 
. . the tule marsh mystery," had been the theme of' 
.^delightful flights of imagination in the kitchen not an 
hour ago. Ethel’s expression was a mixture of awe 
and fright, as if Dr. Cavanaugh, by black magic, was 
^ weave a connection between murder and any 

one so unwary as to stand in his vicinity. 

Dr. Cavanaugh submitted to this fascinated scrutiny 
with patience. Servants to him were human beings, 
and he was neither surprised nor offended when they 
dropped the pretence of being machine*, 

"I'd like to see Mre. Kane," he announced with his 
usual directness, thereby shattering Ethel's conception 
of the devious ways of criminologists. 

The girl's face reflected a shocked astonishment not 
unmixed with malice and sheer delight in a thrilling 
situation. Already she could hear herself tillin g the 
cook that she had let the great man in. that he had 
—mted " just like you or me, not a bit like a crime-ologist, 
and no airs at ali." and that his request for Mis. Kane 
made her feel " just like in the middle of a story, and I 
\ hope he’s got something on that old fussbudget. and 
anyway, isn'f it exciting, just?" 
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For the moment, however, she was confronted with 
a social emergency for which she was unprepared- 
' " Yes. sir/' she stammered. 44 Come in, sir, and I'll 
bring Mis. Kane right down—or would you rather I'd 
take yoi to the servants' sitting-room?'' 

• 4 I wouldn't dream of turning you out of vour sitting- 
room . with the radio programme not half over," Dr. 
Cavanaugh said, smiling a little at Ethel's surprised 
acknowledgment of this evidence of consideration. "Mr. 
Ellsworth left my house only a short time ago; and 
though 1 know he did not come straight home, I think 
I may venture to take possession of the library in his 
absence." 

“ Certainly, air/' 

Having opened the door for him. Ethel scurried down 
the hall. He listened to her footsteps pattering almost ~ 
at a run up the stairs. 

So Mrs. Kane does not sit with the other servants 
in the evening. Don was right about her unpoputmijr** > 
then." 

Other steps came down the hall, a resolute, flat-footed 
thud-thud. 

Dr. Cavanaugh picked up a magazine from the table 
and wais Icahng Its pages when the door opened. He 
did not look up until, after a moment's hesitation on 
the tMteshoId, the footsteps, a shade less resolute now. 
entered the room. 

44 And what, may I ask, do you want of me? " i3ked 
Mia. Kane. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Dr. Cavanaugh finished reading the caption under a 
cartoon on the open page of the magazine, smiled 
Appreciatively, and returned the periodical with 
meticulous care to its place in the row on the library 
table. There was plenty of time to look at Mrs. Kane. 
He knew the embarrassing effect of a pause; already 
he had put her on the defensive by forcing her to open 
the conversation. 

When at last he Looked up his glance was casual, with 
no effect of scrutiny. He saw betore him a tall, heavy¬ 
boned woman whose hair, sbinily black like shoe polish, 
was drawn up from her forehead in a stiff sausage 
fpq^ation—the pompadour in vogue twenty years ago. 

" Dyed/' Dr. Cavanaugh commented inwardly. 
" Now why should she bother to dye her hair? Not 
for beauty, certainly." 

Her skin showed a network of tiny blood-vessels. 
Her cheeks and nose had a tight, red, shiny look, even 
as her hair was tight, black, and shiny. That nose was 
the dominant feature—a heavy beak overshadowing a 
sunken mouth. 

" False teeth/' Dr. Cavanaugh continued his silent 
observations. " And put in far too late, after the gums 
had shrunk." 

Mrs. Kane's dress, like her hair, followed an extinct 
fashion. It touched the ground with its dusty hem 
binding of dingy black. The collar and cuffs were 
rumpled and showed a faint brown line at wrist and 
neck. 

‘' A visit to the cleaner's and the laundry would seem 
to have b<*n indicated—not at all the attire to be 
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expected of a servant in a millionaire's home." With 
all this. Dr. Cavanaugh’* survey had been so brief and 
unobtrusive as to leave Mrs. Kane with the impression 
that it was she who stared. It was a hard, belligerent 
stare from small hut by no means dull black eyes. 

“ I won't take up much of your time. Mrs. Kane," 
Dr. Cavanaugh began courteously. “ But won't you 
»t down?" 

“I'm busy. Besides, I prefer to stand." 

A dramatic old codger I Whoever started the idea, 
firmly fixed in the cheaper sort of fiction, that it was the 
thing to "prefer to stand” in the presence of an enemy? 
Had it an anthropological basis as a sign of readiness 
to give instant physical battle? Dr. Cavanaugh 
decided to look it up some time. Meanwhile, as a 
symbol it had its advantages. It showed conclusively 
that Mrs. Kane was not merely indulging her usual for¬ 
bidding manner but regarded him definitely j^jin 
antagonist. 

•• Indeed? I should have thought your duties would 
be considerably lightened by your mistress’s absence," 
he remarked suavely. 

" My duties concern myself. 1 believe you had some¬ 
thing to say to me." 

Dr. Cavanaugh bad some difficulty in restraining his 
eves from a fascinated attention to Mrs. Kane's mouth, 
fhe false teeth had indeed been installed too late. Wien 
she spoke, the upper set moved up and down beneath 
her lip like a stage drop retreating and appearing behind 
a lifted curtain. But her manipulation was expert. The 
teeth moved with a gruesome independence, but they 
never quite fell out, and w’hcn she stopped speaking, the 
damp of her jaws thrust them into place with a alight 
dick. The necessity of this constant management gave 
h«r sentences a clipped, jerky brevity. 

" Well, something to ask you, rather/' Dr. 
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Cavanaugh corrected her. 41 Perhaps vou know that Mr 
Ellsworth came to me for advice when Mrs. Ellsworth 
—left?" 

" Mr * Ellsworth didn't seem to bother much until the 
pohee got busy." Mrs. Kane remarked grimly. 

" At your request. 1 believe." 

" He made me mad. I don't say I'd otieht to done 
it. if I'd stopped to think. But when I asked him what 
he was going to do he said. ' I druthcr not discuss it.' " 
Mrs. Kane's thin lips snapped shut, and Dr. Cavanaugh 
found himself waiting anxiously for the reassuring click. 

He'd druthcr not.' indeed I" The voice rose harshly. 

Well, there’s other folks as has their druthers, as well 
as him. I’ve got my druthers, too. if you want to 
know! As if realising that she was opening too much 
<Sl her mind to this stranger, she stopped. Her whole 
face seemed to shut down, to become an expressionless 
made- 

" I think you did quite right, Mrs. Kane. You 
showed excellent judgment." 

The praise brought a momentary fash from the small 
black eyes. 

" I don't know about that," she said grudgingly. 
The? the impulse to unload a piece of her mind to a 
willing listener became too strong. " Fancy losing a 
lady Uke Miss O'Shay and paying no more attention 
than if it was a lost dog that you might inquire for at 
the pound when you got around to it I An insult to 
Miss O'Shay it was—her that* had lords of Europe 
waiting at the stage door for her, and princes begging 
her to take their strings of pearls, and risking what their 
high-and*mighty relations would do, which would be 
a-plenty, if they ever found out. Twist them around 
her little finger, she would, in them days " 

You must have been with her for a long time," 
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Dr. Cavanaugh ventured, sn a voice from which he 
banished all undue curiosity. 

But Mrs. Kane wa* instantly on guard. 

•' Oh. you needn't think Miss O'Shay was a has-been: 
She didn't have to take up with that millionaire 
whippersoapper because he was a last chance, not by 
no means. And why shouldn’t she leave him, if she had 
a mind to, I’d like to know!" 

" She did leave him, then?” 

" 1 know nothing about it." The click this time was 
dearly audible. With amused admiration. Di. 
Cavanaugh recognised its effectiveness as a means of 
emphasis. 

'* Still.' 1 he mused. 44 she might not have meant to 
go. Did you ever notice in Miss O'Shay “—tactfully 
he avoided the title 44 Mrs. Ellsworth," to which Mrs. 
Kane had shown such marked aversion— 41 any signs 
of eccentridty. of instability?" 

M You mean, did she act crazy?" 

" I should not put it so strongly, but that is the 
general idea." 

M If you doctors would learn to speak plain English 
maybe fewer of your patients would die. If Miss O'Shay 
was crazy, or if she wasn’t. I’d say it was her own 
business.” 


4 ‘ Yes, it might be." Dr. Cavanaugh's tone was 

placating. “ By the way. do you read the newspapers? 44 

He shifted ground suddenly. 

44 Do I read the newspapers! 4 ' Mrs. Kane repeated 

!he words with indignant scorn. 44 I've kept Miss 

O'Sbay’s scrap-book of clippings since—for year's. And 

those scrap-books would fUI a shelf as long "as that 44 — 

pointing to the bookcase behind him—* 4 Pm telling 

vou!” 

• 

" Then you know "—Dr. Cavanaugh's voice was still 
unhurried, but he was forcing the pace now— 44 that an 
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unidentified body has been found in the tule marsh, and 
that 1 have been asked to aid in the attempt to identify 
it. I may be able to make that identification complete if 
1 can secure a hair belonging to Mis* O’Shay. I came 
to ask if you will be so kind as to procure it for rac." 

For an instant Mis. Kane's eyes widened, showing a 
rim of white around the iris. The nostrils of her beak- 
Jike nose flared with the sudden intake of her breath. 
The network of veins on her cheeks stood out against 
the surrounding pallor like a miniature rail-road map 
drawn in red ink. Her lips worked convulsively. 

■' I’ll do nothing of the sort!" she said in a high, 
strained voice. 

And then it happened—the thing for which every one 
who talked with Mrs. Kane watched with horrified 
expectancy. Those imperfectly fitted upper teeth fell 
out. and clattered to the floor. 

Oh." said Dr. Cavanaugh gently. " I'm sorrv! 
Allow me." 

His heavy bulk covered the space between them with 
incredible swiftness. He stooped to recover the gbastlv 
white semicircle—and as h*rose, the fingers of his left 
hand plucked, unnoticed, a Jong auburn hair from Mrs. 
Kane's skirt. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Prt Cata.naWH carefully tucked the hair between 
thumb and forefinger into‘the envelope which lay ready 
in his coat pocket. The gesture was apparently merely 
that of reaching for a folded handkexchiet. with which 
he dabbed his finger* after restoring the teeth to their 


Mrs. Kane with a sublime disregard of germs and 
complete lack of embarrassment popped the teeth into 
her mouth. 

" But aren’t you, to say the least of it, interested in 
knowing the rare of the lady to whom you have been so 
long devoted?" 

•• Devution's neither here nor there," Mrs. Kane 
responded cryptically. " I guess I'll find out all 1 need 
to know soon enough—maybe sooner." 

M Perhaps. And yet I take it you would want to do 
all in your power to bring the criminal—supposing there 
is a criminal—to justice. 11 Dr. Cavanaugh spoke with a 
mild positiveness as if stating an obvious fact. 

But Mrs. Kane was not accepting any statement 
merely because it was positively made. 

44 Justice!" she retorted with an angry snap of her 
jam. " What good would that do? Justice generally 
a just somebody's fool notion of the way of other folks' 
attain* ought to be fixed for them. Besides, you've got 
a long way to go to prove that there's any criminal in 
it at all." 

" Oh, yes, quite." Dt. Cavanaugh waved the point 
aside as if it were not worth arguing. 

** I reckon a lady could leave her house without being 
oiurdercd. There's plenty that does, anyway." 
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*' You're quite right. It isn't certain/' Dr. Cava¬ 
naugh conceded. " Still, I believe you were the one who 
was sufficiently worried over Mrs. Ellsworth's absence 
to notify the police/' 

" Yea. I did that. I already told you I was mad at 
the way Mr. Ellsworth acted. And if Miss O'Shay 
comes back, she may call me a fool for my pains. It 
wouldn't be the first time she's done that. At any rate, 
letting the police know she’s gone is different from get¬ 
ting her mixed up with the murdered corpse of some 
nobody that Miss O'Shay probably wouldn't touch with 
a ten-foot pole. If Miss O'Shay ever go: killed, she'd see 
to it that it was done with more—more—style!" 

Dr. Cavanaugh's wandering gaze unobtrusively fol¬ 
lowed the movements of Mi*. Kane's bony fingers pluck¬ 
ing at the folds of her skirt. He was listening more to 
the modulations of her voice than to her actual words. 
Was there an undercurrent of acute anxiety beneath 
these disconnected asseverations? 

Unfortunately, one cannot always control the stage 
setting in such matters," he said dryly. "I'm sorry 
you don’t feel inclined to help us out; but if you won't, 
1 suppose you won't." 

He picked up his hat from the table, and spoke with 
the mild disappointment of one who has been refused 
subscription to his pet charity. 

" Well, I won't, so you might as well quit right 
now!" The click with which Mrs. Kane's teeth dropped 
into place was very determined indeed. 

As he switched on the lights of his car, it occurred 
to Dr. Cavanaugh that not once had she referred to 
the missing woman as her mistress, nor addressed him 
in any other fashion than as an equal. 

It was^ late when he entered the lamplit serenity of 
his unomcial-lookiog office, but he lifted the wooden 
box containing his microscope from a cabinet which 
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looked better suited to liquor bottles than laboratory 
equipment, deftly transferred the hair to a glass slide, 
and for a long time sat motionless at his desk, his eye 
glued to the instrument. Without looking up. he Iran- 
scribed a scries of minute, indecipherable notes on the 
sheet of paper under his hand. 

Barbara, returning from her part}', saw the thread 
of light under the oficc door. She hesitated a moment, 
her hand lifted to knock. Then, with a weary little 
shake of her head, she thought better of it and flitted 
noiselessly up the stairs. 

The next morning, at an hour when most late-hour 
folk have yet to begin consideration of breakfast. Peter 
Piper was also experiencing hesitations and head 
shakings. 

" It's one peach ot a tfood murder!" the city editor 
'ad said with the appreciation of a connoisseur. " We 
ought to get Cavanaugh's report in time to make the 
home edition—Camberwell said he expected it some time 
this morning. You never can tell about these experts; 
but if be doesn't turn up anything, play it up anyway 
as much as you can. and we'll nurse it along. You drop 
everything else. Piper, and stick to Camberwell. Stick 
if it takes all day. You might telephone in 
occasionally." 

" Right." 

Peter, the inevitable copy paper bulging from his 
coat pocket, lounged out of the local room. But he was 
not whistling. He was meditating disobedience to the 
city editor's orders—with the imminent and definitr 
risk of losing his job, and. what was infinitely worse, 
of failing down on a story. But if his hunch was right, 
he stood a chance of getting that report at least a full halt 
hour before the boys gathered in the press room at the 
city hall—getting it in time to beat the opposition and 
getting it direct from Dr. Cavanaugh himself. 
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He stood lor a moment outside the entrance to the 
Herald building, and even took a few steps in the direc¬ 
tion of the city hall. Then he shook his head and darted 
across the street, pursued by indignant squawks from the 
horns of intervening trucks. A moment later the splut¬ 
tering with which Bossy's engine always preceded going 
:nto action was accompanied by a low. lugubrious 
whistle. 

Peter was banking everything on a gtrl whom he had 
scon only once, a girl with whom he had matched wits 
as an antagonist—a girl who would have no idea what 
it meant to bear Jimmy say. " You may call at the 
cashier’s desk for your money "—a girl who would 
think it a matter of no importance whether you let your 
paper down. And yet he was banking on herl 


CHAPTER XVI 

" * He either fears his fate too much or his deserts arc 
small, that dreads to put it to the touch, to win or lose 
it all/ " Peter chanted under his breath. He did not 
reflect that the words had been written as a love poem 
—-nor that hard-boiled reporters are not supposed to be 
given to the quoting of Seventeenth Century lyrics. 

Once again he skd Bossy to the curb opposite tb** 
Cavanaugh entrance, und waited. 

Barbara's tennis dress had not been a fancy sports 
costume. It was built for real play, and her racket 
showed signs of hard usage. If she was the kind of girl 
who got np at eight o'clock in the .morning to play 
tennis, the chances were that she did not merely [lay 
occasionally. Peter was placing a long bet that the morn¬ 
ing tennis was a daily work-out. Not being a psycho¬ 
analyst be was untroubled by the suspicion that his 
subconscious was arranging a possible opportunity* for 
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him to see Barbara again—and that he was pinning his 
faith to her because he desperately wanted that faith. 

Bv the time he had waited half an hour a chill gray- 
ness had seeped upward from his toes and spread until 
it absorbed even the pale sunny blue of the sky. He was 
a fool—a fool without excuses. She was not coming. 
Dr. Cavanaugh had doubtless sent his report by mail. 
Even now it had been received at the police department 
on the morning delivery, and Jcvons of the Record was 
pounding out the story. 

Peter was so deep in despondency that he did not 
even see the shiny little sport coup* until the corner of 
his eye caught a’ flash of white and rose as Barbara 
slammed the door of the car behind her. With that, he 
was across the street. 

" Thank God!” he said loudly and fervently. 

44 Oh, yes?" The corners of Barbara’s lips turned 
upward. " Is that the way newspaper men say * Good- 
morning J ?" 

44 You bet it is!" PeUs agreed. " Look here," he 
hurried on, glancing uneasily at the dosed front door 
. of the Cavanaugh house. " The other day I asked you 
to do something for me, and you wouldn't. Now I’m 
going to ask you to do something else. ” 

44 Meanwhile, you've done something for me," Bar¬ 
bara said gravely. " I don’t think you reporters are 
half as inhuman as you pretend to be. I haven’t looked 
in the papers lately, but I'm so sure you didn't write 
anything about me that I'm going to thank you." 

Peter flushed. It was a rare opportunity that the staff 
of the Herald local room missed, for not one of them 
had ever seen Peter blush. 

41 I don't know what I've done." he said with diffi¬ 
cult honesty, “ if a big story hadn’t broken and let me 
out." 

" I’m glad you said that," Barbara said simply. 44 I 
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like people who tell the truth—when it isn't necessary. 
It’s one of those impractical virtues—you remember? 
Now what is it you'd like me to do?" 

" It's this "—Peter answered with a directness equal 
to her own—" your father is supposed to go to the city 
hail this morning with a report. I want you to stand 
here talking to me when he comes out. and introduce me 
to him. He'd naturally stop to meet one of your friends. 
I'll do the rest.** 

" It sounds simple," Bar bam said. " The only- 
trouble I can see with your very neat little plan is that 
I've never been actually introduced to you myself. The 
friends whom I ask to meet my father arc not usually 
acquired so—suddenly." 

" Don't quibble 1 " Peter said sharply. " The state¬ 
ment, you understand, will be public property’ in a few 
hours anyway. If I can get it from your father person¬ 
ally. and get it first, I'll have a whale of a good story. 
If I don't—well, I'm sunk, that's all. And if he's more 
likely to mail it than to take it himself. I'm sunk any¬ 
way." 

" No," said Barbara. " He won't mail it. Father 
never wastes time." 

"Thank God for that I" 

” Are you always so devotional, Mr. Piper?" Again 
that demure up-curving suggestion of a smile. 

" Only' on special occasions of crisis. Will you do 
it?" 


" Well "—Barbara considered a moment—" I think 
lor the occasion of a crisis you almost might bo—one 
of my friends." 

At that moment the front door opened, framing Dr. 
Cavanaugh’s bulky figure for a moment before he 
descended the steps with his usual air of deliberation 
covering the speed that comes of avoiding waste 
motion. 
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"Can you wait just a minute. Father?" Barbara 
called out. " I want you to meet Mr. Piper. He's a 
friend of mine, who works on a newspaper." 

Dr. Cavanaugh held out his hand with his grave but 
friendly smile. 

" My dealings with the newspapers haw usually been 
at second hand, " he said. ' * But this younger generation 
has a way of adding to our education." 

" I hoped I might meet you if I came around," Peter 
said with a disarming grin. " In fact. I'm supposed to 
be cooling my heels outside Camberwell's doorstep at 
this moment, but I cooled them outside yours instead. 
I'm working on the tule marsh story for the Herald. We 
have it from Camberwell that certain evidence was 
turned over to you for identification, and that your 
report would be submitted this morning. Would you 
have any objection to giving me die substance of that 
report these few minutes in advance? I take it that it 
will be made public at once, of coprsc; but if I had it 
from you direct and—well, a f£w minutes before the 
other boys got hold of it, it would be a help." 

Dr. Cavanaugh paused, his face devoid of expres¬ 
sion. while Peter felt his hands grow icy with anxiety. 

” Some day." he said at last, " I am going to write 
a monograph on occupational psychology. So you’re 
trying to work a little gentle graft through Barbara 
here?" 

Peter swallowed. 

' Yes," he said, looking rather as if he were backed 
against a wall in front of a firing squad. 

" A queer thing, human nature," Dr. Cavanaugh 
mused, " If you had denied it, I stymld have sent you 
packing. But I see no real harm in telling you that 
the body found in the marsh is that of Mrs. Don 
Ellsworth I" 

Whoopee! ’' Peter's face was illumined with an 
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incredibly wide grin. His wide-set gray eyes were sparks 
of excitement. He turned to Barbara, his arm extended 
for an eager handclasp. 

But Barbara was leaning against the side of the car. 
her knuckles white where her fingers clung to the door 
handle for support. Her eyes were dosed. Her lips 
were only a iaint compressed line against the pallor of 
her pinched, wan face. 

Then, with an effort that summoned the last reserves 
of .vitality, she opened her eyes. 

** I’m glad—you got your story, Mr. Piper," she 
said, and crumpled to the’ running board. 


CHAPTER XVn 

Dr. Cavanaugh, despite bis age and his position on the 
steps several feet farther away from the curb, was the 
first to reach Barbara's side. Peter, in fact, was rigid 
with astonishment, ha face a blank mask of amar.em.ot. 
Only the sight of Cavanaugh's dark figure bending low. 
obscuring Peter's vision of the little heap of rose and 
white on the running board, brought his feet into tardy 
action. 

Dr. Cavanaugh turned his head as Peter reached his 
side. 

"If your reaction time is always as alow as that." 
he observed. " you'll be at a disadvantage in a number 
of situations." 

" What—do you think-" Peter stammered 

inanely. N 

" It's nothing to be upset about," Dr. Cavanaugh 
assured him. He did not add that the degree of Peter's 
concern was rather excessive. The sight of a faint 
could hardly be in itself alarming to an experienced 
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newspaper reporter. " Too much tennis before break¬ 
fast. I've warned her before that she played too hard/' 
he continued, extracting a small bottle from his pocket. 
He withdrew the cork and waved the phial under Bar¬ 
bara's nose. " She’l? be all right in a few minutes.*' 
Peter abstractedly picked up the tennis racket from 
the sidewalk and stood turning it in his fingers. 

" But can't I—do something?" be asked miserably. 
Barbara's eyes opened wearily and closed again. 
In another moment she had struggled unsteadily to her 
feet. 


' Don't be in a hurry/* Dr. Cavanaugh advised. 
" You've gone at things a little too hard and you paid 
the penalty in a fainting attack. Nature's way of en¬ 
forcing withdrawal from the scene of activity. A day's 
rest in bed will set you up finely/',. 

“ Mayn't I cany her inr" Peter had never in his life 
felt so incompetent. 

There was * hint of humour in Dr. Cavanaugh’s 
glance. 


" No such romantic measures are necessary, young 
man.” he said. " My arm will be quite sufficient— 
though less spectacular. I’m not saying this to hurry 
you, but wasn't there something about your trying to 
get a story to your office ahead of time?” 

"Suffering cats!" Peter exclaimed. ” I forgot all 
about«. \ou re right, I've got to beat it.” 

He was half-way across the street when Dr. Cava¬ 
naugh called him back. 

. J ;'*'*?■" he aid, “ you might return my 
daughters tenms racket/ J 

*«*• *^° Dd ** coming Peter blushed as 

“T ** ^cket unconsciously 
ducted in he hand. He bounded hack to the curb and 
tilted it against the aide of the car. 

Barixini said nothing. She leaned acainsr her fathri-’c 
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encircling arm; and, so far as Peter could judge. was 
oblivious of any other presence. 

*' If you're sure there's nothin? I can do_” Peter 

said hesitantly. It seemed somehow heartless to leave 
her like that. It did not occur to him that he had left 
bodies strewn by the roadside after a wreck in order to 
rush to the nearest telephone with his story, without 
a similar qualm. He wanted Barbara to look at him. 
He wanted to know whether her eyes would be those 
of Alice in Wonderland grown up. or of the wary, defen¬ 
sive orphan-asylum girl, or of the soli-possessed young 
woman who diove an expensive sport coup£. 

“ I assure you. there's no cause for anxiety'." Again 
Peter had to submit to the doctor's grave scrutiny with 
its undertone of amusement. 

Feeling very' much Like a small boy who has made a 
blundering nuisance of himself, he once again crossed 
the street and jerked Bossy into gear. It was only with 
familiar hard smoothness of the wheel undei his hand 
that his mind lurched into clarity. It was a cLarity so 
disturbing that he fought it of! with an almost physical 
sense of struggle. But it was no use. 

Peter's brain, temporarily numbed, was once again 
functioning alertly. His emotional bia*— and he ad¬ 
mitted wryly that only an emotional earthquake could 
make him forget that Jimmy at the city desk was wait¬ 
ing for Ifis report—was powerless against the relentless 
chug-chug with which the events of the morning fell 
into place. 

Barbara did not loo u like the kind of girl who would 
faint easily. She had not seemed in the least exhausted 
when he talked with her. She admitted that she had not 
read the papers recently—therefore she probably knew 
nothing of the body found in the marsh. His memory 
raced back over the words of their conversation. He had 
mentioned a big story but had not said what the Italy 
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was. Of course there were plenty of people who paid 
little attention to the papers. On the other hand, might 
she have deliberately kept away from them through 
fear of what she might read? It was futile but very 
common defence which led people unconsciously to act 
as if what they did not know for certain was therefore 
nonexistent. 

She had fainted jost alter her lather's announcement 
that Sheila O'Shay had been murdered. Was there a 
ccnnect-on there? She had once been engaged to Don 
Ellsworth—and she did not want the fact to be known. 
Was she protecting Don ? Or was her father—who. come 
to think of it, had been very anxious to get rid of Peter 
before Barbara should fully regain consciousness—pro¬ 
tecting her? Was he afraid of what she might say when 
she once again realised the discovery from which she had 
recoiled into sudden unconsciousness? 

Peter faced with tightened lips and sick eyes the last 
question of all. Was her friendliness toward himself a 
deliberate device to secure him on her side—because he 
might find out too much? Was $he using the age-old 
chicanery of women to beguile arid confuse men? He 
recoiled, despising himself for the suspicion. But his dis¬ 
like of the idea did not make it any the less possible. 
After all, the method, if it was a method, had been dis¬ 
concertingly effective! But he knew the Hanger of 
believing what you want to believe, and he forced his 
mind to meet squarely the image of her face. 

’* Damn stall.'* he grunted. " I don’t know—Out I've 
got to hod outl" 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Piter's face, minus its usual bisecting grin, looked 
longer than ever when he dragged himself wearily across 
the local room to Jimmy's desk. He felt physically 
battered. The familiar din of the local-room typewriters, 
the shouts of " copy boy." the " bling " of telephone 
bells, which usually were unregarded elements of a 
normal atmosphere, smote his ear as separate sounds, 
distinctly, as if he were hearing them for the first time. 
All this rushing to and fro seemed fudle and unimport¬ 
ant, like the scurrying of mice across a barn floor. What 
did it matter, anyway, whether the Herald beat the 
Record by an edition? 

Jimmy caught sight of Peter’s tall, angular figure 
over the head of the society editor who had just suc¬ 
ceeded in claiming his attention. 

" Talk to me about it later." he said brusquely. 

•' But she’s on the telephone," the society editor 
explained. 

" I don't care if the Angel Gabriel is on the teiephonel 
Well. Piper?" 

Peter leaned his elbow against the wire mail basket, 
tipping it at a perilous angle. 

M I didn't go to the city hall-" he began non¬ 

chalantly. 

" The hell you didn't 1" 

The familiar elixir of the local room was having its 
effect on Peter. He felt a faint resurgence of his custom¬ 
ary enjoyment in baiting the excitable city editor, who 
leaped after news like a dog tearing after a rabbit. 

" No." he drawled, " but I got an advance statement 
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dm-ct fa am Dr. Cavanaugh. He ha3 identified the body 
as that of Sheila O'Skay.*' 

Jimmy wasted no fame in congratulations. 

“ Boy ! M His voice was a racuous, joyous bark. " Go 
to the library and get all the pictures we have of A. G. 
Cavanaugh-^-Oavanaugh spelled with a ‘ C.’ He 
poertsi across the room at the office dock, pushing his 
eye shade back over the hedge of upstanding red hair. 

Go to it. Piper. WcTl hold the edition fifteen minutes 
over die deadline- Give us a short lead. Then get the 
clippings on Cavanaugh and write a good follow story for 
the home edition." 

Peter lounged across the rcom to his desk, thrust a 
sheet of oopy paper into the carriage of his typewriter, 
and typed his name in the upper left comer. 

The face of Barbara waverecj before his eyes: the 
face of Barbara, white, with closed eyes; the face of 
Barbara with the broad, childlike brow and the smooth 
hair drawn straight back; the face of Barbara with the 
determined chin telling him that she was a guttersnipe. 
The face of Barbara- 

" Piperl" the voice of. Jimmy at his elbow was a 
rumbling growl. " This is a daiiy newspaper, not a 
biennial edition of Who's Who. We're holding the 
presses for you I ” , 

Peter thrust the face of Barbara out of his mind. 
When a story had to be written, it had to be written— 
'* despite of Day and Night and Death and Hell. 1 ' Thu 
line, forgotten since high-school days, flashed out of the 
darkness. Resolutely he aiunmoned the old habit of 
concentration. But it was easier to ignore the world 
outside—the room with its voices and bells and clattering 
confusion—than to blot out that other, inner confusion 
which made his thoughts a clamour of questionings. 

He hammered out a lead—jerked out the sheet and 
tore it up—flung the wadded scraps on the floor in the 
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general direction of the waste-paper basket—and began 
again. HU fingers pounded rapidly, steadily—clackety- 
c&ck, pause, clackcty-clack—on the keys of the battered 
typewriter. As each sheet of copy was whipped out of 
the carriage, with " more to cum ” typed at the bottom, 
a copy boy at his elbow whisked it out of his hand and 
ran with it to the city desk, waited for Jimmy's rapid 
perusal, and ran again to the copy desk, where he sent 
it hurtling down the tube to the composing room. The 
■— city editor bent over hU desk, with a man from the art 
room, arranging a layout—Cavanaugh, Don Ellsworth, 
Sheila O'Si MlJR. 

Peter himself took the last sheet from the typewriter 
and laid it before Jimmy. 

Jimmy looked up. 

" That's a pretty 'gpbd yam/* he said. 

It was the highest pinnacle of praise to which a mem¬ 
ber of the Herald staff could be lifted. Jimmy reserved 
his superlatives for the unimportant. He unloosened the 
full intensities of his vocabulary on a misplaced initial 
in a twu-inch item; but when by a juggling of captions 
the mayor of the city was labelled “ Bank Embezzler.” 
all he said was, " Oh, dear!*’ 

" You look all shot to pieces/' he added. 44 Go out 
and get a good lunch and then walk around for half an 
hour. Here!” He thrust two silver dollars across the 
desk to Peter. " The lunch is on the house/* He had 
remembered that it was the day before pay day—a day 
on which the members of the local room 5tan were likely 
to lunch on a sandwich and five-cent coffee. 

M Thanks." Peter said indifferently. "I'm all 
right." 

*' Do as I tell you!" snapped the city editor. 44 And 
your follow story will be page one—and sign it. ’ ’ 

Peter drifted past the desk where the society editor 
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was indignantly, though in cautious tones, discussing 
the shortcomings of Jimmy with the water-front man. - 

" Mrs. Araes is one of the most prominent wonufD 
in town—the Van Alstyne Ameses, you know.' 1 

The waterfront man did not know, but he grunted 
sympathetically. 

“ When she wants her picture in Sunday's paper 
it's got to go. Anri what was I to tell her? That J immy 
didn’t care how prominent she was. compared with some¬ 
body that got murdered, I suppose! I guess Mrs. Van — 
Alstyne Ames is just as important as any corpse. But 
Jimmy’s positively inhuman.” 

" I'll say he is!” 

It is the custom of all local rooms to agree on the 
inhumanity of city editors. Peter jingled the dollars 
in his pocket and nodded briefly to the two in passing. 
How important everybody thought his own concerns! 
Barbara didn't read the papersL-ahe probably didn't 
even know what it meant to get a signed story on page 
one. Besides, Barbara- 

He aught to be elated instead of tired, and dry in the 
mouth as if he had been eating chips. Peter had 
written good stories before. But for the first time in 
his life he had written a good stoiy—and did not care. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Suspect Held in Trnx Murdek." 

The banner line in heavy black type that streamed 
across eight columns at the top of the first page caught 
Peter's eye as the copy boy flung the city edition across 
his typewriter. 

Something in the pit of his stomach seemed to perform 
a sickening flip-flop—the same feeLing which always 
seized him when a rapidly rising elevator jerked to a 
*rop. The reaction was instantaneous and unreasonable. 
It could not possibly be- 

He snatched the paper from the desk and sank slowly 
into his chair, lys’eyes leaping from line to line of the 
brief story which announced that Mrs. NeLlie Kane, 
former dresser and maid of Mrs. Don Ellsworth (Sheik 
O’Shay), was lodged in the city jail. 

*' No charges ha\T been placed against the woman, 
according to Captain of Inspectors, L. B. Davis, but it is 
alleged that she is suspected of holding important infor¬ 
mation which she has declined to divulge and which, 
in the opinion of the police, may have a bearing on 
the case." ' 4 

"Thank God!" breathed Peter. And added. 
- Idiot r 

He was ashamed of his own relief—a relief whicn left 
him light-hearted to the pitch of giddiness. Had he lost 
all sense of proportion, of probability? lie decided, 
ruefully, that he evidently had. But his absurd buoy¬ 
ancy persisted, as if a heavy rock had come hurtling 
down in the direction of bis head and had then miracul¬ 
ously missed him. 

"'Because she's old and poor and probably dowdy. 
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the y call her ‘ the woman,' ” he mused with sardonic 
smile. " If she’d been young and belonged in the iup'- 
coa * class, she’d have been ' Mrs. Kane ' throughoi. 
Lora, what snobs these mortals b«I” 

" M**' Ellsworth, wtiosc disappearance on the 

eighteenth of last month-" There followed a 

of the case, which Peter scanned anxiously. The name 
of Barbara Cavanaugh was not mentioned. 

" 0f course it wouldn't be—i; couldn't be, without 
me.” he reminded himself. " I'm going positively 
cuckoo. I ought to be psyched. And by jirnrny, the old 
bird pretty nearly did it, just bv the way he looked at 
me." Thus disrespectfully did Peter refer to one of the 
foremost psychiatrists of the United States. 

. " PjP®]” Thc voic * of the city editor blared, like 
the blast of a trumpet considerably off key. 

At the souDd Peter was his alert! nonchalant, loune- 
mg self again. 8 

" Pres « nt accounted for,' v he grinned, as he strolled 
over to the city desk. 

” 1 wa " t >' ou to 8 rt “ interview with this Kane 
woman. Get ber picture if ypji can. You can take a 
camera man with you, but yeu’d better leave him out- 

may baUc ' bnt “e what you can do with 
“™: They ve nothing on her, I understand, but they 
ran Hct in last night. Probably thought jail would scare 
her into coming through. Anyway, stick around and 
see what you can pick up." 

Peter ran his long fingers through the hair which 
promptiy sprang up again from its centre part in an 
incorrigible cowlick. 

betdS b " Cri0! ’ he Mid ^ " ln othCT w «ds, you 

The city editor had already seized the desk tele¬ 
phone and jerked it toward him. but he turned to survey 
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M Don’t play hopscotch on the way." he admonished. 
The cop* might get you." 

Peter was already on his way to the locker 100m 
hat, whistling dolefully. 

14 Temperamental kid I" Jimmy growled. " Low as 
the seventh circle yesterday, and now he’s ready to 
kick the moon. TaLk about prima donnas I But a damn 
good newspaper man, at that. Lord, the better they 
are, the worse they are. Andy!" he bawled, after this 
brief period of reflection. *' Get busy on that annulment 
case. Nine o’clock in judge Wood’s court. And get a 
picture of the mother and baby." 

The tumult of the local room was in full swing as 
Peter banged the door behind him. 

Whatever Mrs. Kane knew had nothing to do with 
Barbara. If the old lady really knew something—Get 
it? You bet he'd-get it! If that dame knew something 

that would let Barbara out- Peter's enthusiasm for 

Mrs. Kane would have astonished that somewhat un¬ 
prepossessing person if. had been aware of it. It 
mounted so rapidly that SJythe time he reached the steps 
of the city hall he wm Ilmost running, leaving the 
camera man. dragging his black box and tripod, to pant 
along behind him. 

Captain Davis, however, was unresponsive to Peter's 
carefully veiled eagerness. 

" Nothing doing," he said decisively, as Peter leaned 
over the edge of his roll-top desk. ‘ Wait till she's 
charged—if she ever is." 

" Maybe if I talked to her she’d let something slip," 
Peter suggested. 

No chance," Davis reiterated. " Our men have 
been talking to her all night. She’s about as likely to 
slip as the Rock of Gibraltar." 

" Do you mind telling me—not for publication—what 
you've got?" 
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" I don’t mind telling you that we've got nothing at 
a!L But that's not saying that there's nothing to get^- 
She knows more than she's telling, that's certain; anT 
we've got to sweat it out of her. So far "—the captain 
of inspectors smiled grimly—" our men have been doing 
most of the sweating. I guess you'll just have to wait. 
Peter. Cavanaugh's going to have a try at her this 
morning. I don't think much of these new-fangled psy¬ 
chological methods myself. But there's no denying the 
old bird has a way with him. Camberwell got him tn on 
the case in the first place and persuaded him to follow 
:r through. They're two cranks together, and thick as 
thieves. But l should worry if they deliver the 
goods." 

Captain Davis was well accustomed to the persistence 
of reporters; moreover, though he had learned to hold 
firm against that persistence, he was not averse to a Little 
aiat with Peter. Somewhat to his surprise, however, 
Peter hunched himself upright and showed no inclination 
to linger in the captain's office; nor was there any sign 
of disappointment, visible on his mobile countenance 

" Well, see you later." V remarked with a fine 
casualness, as he drifted oat into the hallway. 

He did not. however, leave the city hall. Instead 
ne leaned against one of the pillars at the side of the 
entrance door, looking very much like a young man 
with nothing to do and all day for the doing of it Yet 
Peter had a strong hunch that he had never earned hi* 

tour ^ m ° re aSSUredly th * n ^ the wasting of that 

At last his vigil was rewarded, after a period in which 
an elevator man. a uniformed policeman from the traffic 
bureau and two reporter* from the press room had 
variously commented on his low. breathy and monoton- 
ous minor whistle as something to be taken to the 
morgue, to be the equivalent of an Injured cat and a 
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banshee, and to be deserving of ninety* days in the 

^OOiCT. 

^That whistle lapsed abruptly into silence as a tall 
figure mounted the steps before him. 

" Good-morning, Dr. Cavanaugh/' Peter extended 
his hand with the engaging smile of a small boy hoping 
for a peppermint. " 1 hope you remember me?" 


CHAPTER XX 

" You are the young man who gets—and forgets— 
his stories. I begin to regard you as a suspicious char¬ 
acter. What do you want this time?" The doctor's 
smile took the sting from his words, as it had a way of 
doing. 

" You're right—both ways." Peter was unabashed. 
" I've got to get a story and I do want something from 
you. I'd like to go with you when you interview Mr*. 
Kane. 1 want to get a light on her personality. As to 
what she says, I won’t use anything without your per¬ 
mission. of course." < 

" Several other persons share your desire for light," 
Dr. Cavanaugh observed, " but I understand that so 
far it hasn't been gratified. Why don't you get your 
interview direct ?" he added crisply. 

'* Because Captain Davis won't let me. But of course, 
1? 1 went with you, there'd be nothing said/’ 

“ That’s the second time you've told me the truth 
when subterfuge would have seemed easy and more 
profitable. I almost suspect it’s a habit with you." Dr. 
Cavanaugh's deliberate, unemphatic voice was almost 
a drawl. M Well, young man, you've flattered one of 
ray weaknesses. I had sufficient curiosity to read your 
story. If anybody tells you that he never reads what's 
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written about him, you may put him down as a liar or 
a colossal egotist who thinks that God alone is qualified —Z 
to have an opinion on him besides himself. And yfti 
didn't once ca! I me a criminologist. Perhaps a sticntiSc 
training makes pedants of us all. I confess to a twinge 
of resentment whenever I am called a criminologist." 

" Sheer luck/* said the grinning Peter. 

“Call it luck—or inspired accuracy. Anyway, I'JJ 
admit I liked it. You see. I never disguise myself or mv 
purposes. I lay all my cards on the table—knd let the . 
other fellow play them. I’m not even interested in catch¬ 
ing criminals, as such, though I’m interested in under¬ 
standing my fellow human beings. This little hobbv of 
identification merely helps sometimes to locate the sub¬ 
ject whose mental processes interest me. I suppose " 
he went on without change of tone. " since I've inflict^ 
all this explanation on you. the least I can do is to let you 
come along." 

" Whoopee*" crowed Peter. 

With a smile half-indulgent, half-wistful the doctor 
led the way down the corridor to the jail elevator. 
Youth! When a man looks thus tenderly on the ebulli¬ 
ence of youth. Dr. Cavanaugh reflected, he is growing 
old. The rime had long passed when any of life's in" 
cidents could make him shout '* Whoopee l " The grcat- 
e st ps ychiatrist in America glanced briefly at the 
newspaper reporter whose pay envelope held $50 every 
week, and breathed a sigh of reminiscent envy. 

The long, bare room in the women's quarters of the 
city jail smelled vaguely of whitewash. The matron 
with clankintj keys at her belt and an air professionally 
maternal, ushered in Mrs. Kane and faded into a comer 
Peter grinned. It must be rather a strain to assume a 
motherly air with the redoubtable person who marched 
to the table where the two men had seated themselves 
and faced them with a belligerent stare. 
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" Mrs. Kane." Dr. Cavanaugh began with an air of 
indly severity, “ you have made a mistake in judg¬ 
ment. *' 

" You ain’t got a thing on me. not a thing/' Mrs. 
Kane snapped, her teeth flashing up and down with more 
than usual rapidity. '* They can talk till doomsday, 
and I'll say the same. You got that hair, by hook or by 
crook, but how can you prove that it belonged to Miss 
O'Shay? Answer me that!" 

“ A good point," Dr. Cavanaugh conceded blandly. 
•* But if the hair which I took from your dress does not 
connect you with Miss O’Shay, it does connect you with 
the woman found, supposedly murdered, in the toJe 
marsh. Things might be rather uncomfortable lor you 
if you refuse to admit that the hair is hers." 

Mis. Kane's mouth opened, closed again with a dick, 
and finally reopened. 

“ Anybody that thinks I’d harm Miw O’Shay is a 
fool/' she muttered. '* All you policemen are fools, 
anyway/' 

" Not necessarily." Dr*. Cavanaugh argued cheer¬ 
fully. " But I’m not a policeman. Let us suppose that 
you have Miss O‘Shay's best interests at heart—that you 
believed you were best protecting her by refusing to 
tell any of her affairs to outsider. In the circumstances. 
I still think that you made a mistake in judgment. The 
police are bound to find out—or at least to try to find 
out. And in trying they may uncover—all sons of 
things.” 

Mrs. Kane, who had stood rigidly erect, sat down 
very suddenly in the chair by the table, as if a scaffold¬ 
ing under her voluminous garments had collapsed. She 
had had a sleepless night, and, despite her determina¬ 
tion. she looked badgered and perturbed. The doctor 
made no move to go to her assistance, but continued 
to look across at her with steady placid gaie. He didn’t 
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heeled patent-leather pumps; to a group of quarrelling. 
dirt-smeared children. 

Gipsying I Green dells and wandering tinkers, the 
singuig freedom ot the countryside. Perhaps it had 
always been like this, really, just as Barbara's knights 
had ridden out of castles unblessed by plumbing. These 
were the modern vagabonds, the unemployed, the 
drifters, the petty thieves, the incompetents, who 
bundled their families and scant possessions into ram¬ 
shackle Fords and roosted, rent free, at public camp 
grounds until they were periodically weeded out, to 
rattle on again as fast as their gas would take them— 
without hope, without plan, without beauty, without 
even the dean crash of real disaster. 

Like most buoyant persons, Peter drowned periodi¬ 
cally in depths of motiveless depression. He was sure 
that he would not find Orme. He was sure that Jimmy 
would fire him. that he could not find another job, and 
that he would slide step by step downhill until he and 
the last fragments of the chugging Bossy would come 
to roost somewhere in a public camp ground. He was 
sure that in some crazy, heroic, inexplicable moment 
Barbara had herself killed Sheila 0 ‘Shay and that he 
would have to stand by, helpless, and watch that sinn¬ 
ing head betrayed to the gray turreted walls—not unlike 
a mediaeval castle, in their way—of the state prison. 

That final vision roused him to action. 

" Not'till I'm dead, anyway," he said aloud, and 
dragged his steps drearily, hopelessly across the field 
to a comer where a young man sat on the running 
board of a mud-spattered runabout, munching a ham¬ 
burger sandwich. 

Peter held out his package of cigarettes and forced 
his stiff lips to a companionable grin. 

“ What’s the luck up this way, buddy?" he asked, 
as a conversational opening. 
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" Rotten," the young man answered laconically. 
,r There ain't no work for nobody no more, seems like. 
I gotta get something before I can move on. And the 
next pLacc, it’ll be just the same/* 

This pessimistic view of the economic situation 
chimed with Peter's discouraged mood; but after all, 
he had not come to discuss generalities of un¬ 
employment. 

"I'd sort of arranged to meet a pal of mine some¬ 
where around here," he remarked. " You been here 
long?" 

” 'Bout a month. I got a week's work picking 
strawberries. But hell, it's enough to break your back 
in two. I quit before my week was up, and hcen 
hanging around ever since, looking for something to 
turn up." 

“ Maybe he ain't showed up yet. A kind of sickly 
looking chap-" 

The man on the running-board shook his head. 

" With part of the last two fingers gone off his 
hand." 

" Oh. t Aar feller! Sure, I seen him. He ought to be 
’round somcwhercs now—he's been sucking pretty 
dose to camp. Ain't that him, over in the middle with 
the woman and bunch of kids?" 

But Peter, having tossed the remainder of the 
cigarettes into the lap of his astonished companion, 
was already crossing the field in long, loping strides. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Pet** slowed his rapid step* to an indifferent stroll, 
and paused behind the group to which the man haul 
pointed. Several persons were gathered about a table 
formed of unpainted planks laid trestle-wise across 
supporting end boards. A fat middle-aged woman in 
a tom bungalow apron was making a futile pass at 
two children who were squabbling noisily over a slice 
of bread and butter. The man. whose back was turned 
toward Peter, finished buttering a second slice and. 
reaching across the table, thrust it into the grimy hand 
of one of the contestants. 

Peter's lip* pursed in an inaudible whistle. He had 
met too many criminals to be surprised that a man 
might commit murder and yet take a sympathetic 
interest in the feeding of two strange and by no means 
attractive children. There flashed across his mind the 
memory of a hold-up man who had lost his job in a 
meat market because he could not bring himself to kill 
a chicken—and, who. six months later, had shot down 
in the street a newsboy whom he suspected of recog¬ 
nising him as a fugitive from justice. The man who 
reached the bread and butter across the table had the 
ends of two fingers missing from his hand. 

** I'd like a word with you. Orme," Peter said 
quietly. 

The man’s shoulders quivered, but he did not turn. 
Peter rather wished that he would lay down the bread 
knife. He pondered the advantage of getting the table 
between them against the disadvantage of giving Orrac 
that much of a start in case he turned and ran. Then, 
with a lift of the eyebrow, as his sole tribute to what he 
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designated as *' the bread-knife angle.” he stepped 
forward and touched the man on the arm. 

Your name is David Orme, I believe." he re¬ 
marked conversationally. " Mine's Piper." His voice 
was carefully unemphatic. but hi3 eye* were warily 
fixed on the long, keen blade of the knife. There was 
butter on it. and crumbs. His surface attention was all 
lor the man at the table, but with an inrlevant. darting 
side-thought he wondered whether any one had ever 
been stabbed with a knife that had crumbs and butter 
on it. 

Slowly the man turned and faced Peter. The hand 
holding the knife trembled, but his voice was quite 
steady. 

" Glad to know you/* he said. " but you're mis¬ 
taken. My name's Osgood—Daniel Osgood." 

Forgetting caution. Peter's gaze shifted, startled, 
from the man's hand to his face. It was a surprising 
voice to come from a ragged fugitive, hiding under an 
alias, with murder in the background. It was lew. vib¬ 
rant. modulated, giving to the simplest words a hint 
of music. Peter knew with instant, absolute assurance 
that a man with a voice like that might commit mur¬ 
der. but he would never stab an unarmed man with 
a dirty knife. He slid into a seat on the bench beside 
Orme and leaned hts elbow on the table. 

" It u»o M be," he smiled compantonably. " It's a 
funny thing about people who change their names 
always keeping the same initials. In fact, the tendency 
ii so familiar that I should think by this time every, 
one would take pains to avoid it. By the wav. whv 
didn't you clear out?" 

'* I &dn't haw the money." the man said simplv. 

Oh. Lord!" Peter groaned. Their surged over 
him an national impulse to protect this man from the 
trap which he himself had laid and into which the 
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victim had stepped with such blind, unhesitating 
promptness. It was too easy 1 

You ought lo have a guardian!'* he exclaimed 
almost angrily; and then, more gently: " it's a good 
thing I found you.” 

Suppose this babe had been pounced upon by men 
from the homicide squad, with their sweating methods 
and strong-arm tactics—it would be like seeing a rabbit 
tom piecemeal by dogs. Peter quite forgot that the 
man beside him was sought as a dangerous character 
—a slayer. 

" But you haven't told me yet why you wanted to 
find me.” There was not a trace of fear in the low 
voice, nor any combativenesa. Peter leaned forward 
and peered at the face before him with his bright, 
near-sighted gray eyes before answering. It was a 
worn and sensitive face, young and yet ravaged; a face 
delicate, dearly modelled features and dark sunken eye*. 
The perfectly shaped head had the smiling beauty of 
a profile on a Greek coin. And this was the man wltom 
Ethel had dismissed as a “ akkiy looking fellow ” 1 It 
sickness was there, it was a sickness of the soul. The 
curved lips, drooping slightly at the comers, the dark, 
steady eyes with their depths of pain, did not suggest 
weakness so much as the helplessness of one who is an 
alien in the world where he must live. There was a 
permanent bewilderment in those eyes—the eyes of a 
baffled pcct thrust into a world of ugly prose in which 
he could never be at home, bruised and broken and still 
wondering. A man like that, wounded beyond endur¬ 
ance, might strike to kill—and still not understand what 
it was all about. 

M Surely you know," Peter said at last, speaking 
patiently as if to a child. " that you are under suspicion 
for the murder of Mrs. Ellsworth." 

The curved lips tightened into a bard, straight line. 
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The face before him became at still, as expressionless 
as if it were chiselled in stone. 

“ 1 don't know any Mrs. Ellsworth/ 4 The voice took 
on a remote metallic ring, as if each word were the 
dropping of a coin. 

Peter stared a moment. Then he remembered some¬ 
thing—something that had puzzled him. 

" But you knew Sheila O'Shay?" he asked breath- 
les&ly. 

" Yes—oh, yes—Sheila O'Shay/' The words were 
hardly more than an audible sigh. " A great manv 
people knew Sheila O'Shay 1 " His hands were suddenly 
f.ung outward on the table in a singularly defenccles- 
gesture. The knife, unnoticed, slid across the boards and 
fell noiselessly to the ground. The fat woman and her 
tumultuous offspring had wandered away out of sight. 

" Yes '" said seemly. M but you wrote Sheila 
O'Shay a threatening letter. I don’t know why you 
didn't take any pains to disguise it. but you didn’t. 
Then you hung around outside the house, lying in wait 

for her. Sheila O'Shay was found murdered_and you 

are out here, hiding under an assumed name. You're 
absolutely no good as a fugitive. I'll admit-I could 
have done a lot better myself—but that's no sign you 
didn’t do it. You trembled all over when I spoke to 
you.” 

"Oh, but that was before I knew you!" Onne's 
face broke into a radiant, confiding smile of sheer 
delight. ■' You're so very likable, you know] By the 
way, 1 don't think you're a policeman, are you?" 

" No, I'm not," Peter said harshly. " But I'm just 
as bad. I’m going to take you to jail." He wanted to 
seize this unaccountable young man by the shoulders 
and shake hira-shake him into a realisation of the 
seriousness of the situation. It was like seeing a child 
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watch the house burn down and clap his hands at the 
pretty fire. 

11 Well, that can't be helped, I suppose," Orme 
acquiesced. 

You'd have done better to face the music in the 
firet place, if you couldn’t get away any better than 
this/' Peter said crossly. " You've made an awful mess 
of things." 

M Yes/* the young man nodded his head gravely. 
" I know—I do that often. I'm always making a mess 
of things/* 

44 But hardly with your life in the balance!" 

“ Does it matter? Not a great deal, I think/' 
Orme's tone was not in the least bitter. He might have 
been commenting on the prospect of rain. 

44 I'm afraid you'll wake up too late and find that it 
does!" Peter stormed. 

44 Well, don't let it bother you. It's ray—er, potential 
funeral, after all I" Again that winning, sunny smile, 
like a child watching the mounting flames. Against his 
will, Peter found himself smiling back. 

41 I won't say that whatever you say will be used 
against you. because you'll be just putty in the hands 
of the polkc, anyway. But would you mind telling me 
_did you really kill her?" 

44 Maybe so/' the young man said. *' But that will 
be for the police to find out/' 

And this, through all the long drive back to town, 
was the last word that Peter had from him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Dtd you put any monty on me?" 

Peter threw bis hat into the nearest arm-chair and 
craned forward to examine the top of the desk, but thr 


• the sporting elen.cn, 
wonid be locking unless I el.bon.tod . .yatom o( odd.. 

1 d ««• MV# yon on my trail, young mar,- or net 
baps this is what you call being on mv trail already?" 
The doctor's clear brown eye. s mile d with warm frWrfli- 
"«sa into Peter , u he polled forward a chair 

’’ °K DO ' !> i°« got into the habit of coasulUng 
yon. I hope 1 ro not making a nuisanco of myself " 

" ?' ve no doubt y° u ^ il - But even if you wer , 
a nuisance, you would regretfully persist." 

‘I suppose I would." Peter admitted 

_ * **'» “T Comfort to yoo. I'm really 

«wt particularly buy at the moment, and you may help 
yourself to the cigars. It's rather lucky iof me thit I've 
retired from active practice—you might not leave me 
much opportunity to collect from mv patient*.- 

" 1 '. ln «*» ?? *’• “* hoAsring too awfully," Peter 
said cheerfully, ignoring the box of cigars which Dr 
Cavanaugh extended and pulling forth hi. inevitable 
unshed package of cigarettes. ” Because, you see. I 
do feel sort of responsible for this babe in the woods 
I turned over to the police." 

IV. Cavanaugh smiled ever so slightly. 

" Do the police lode on him as a babe in the woods?" 
hr inquired. 

"They do not," Peter said emphatically. "A,, 
maevr of fact, fa surprised at him myself Honest I v 
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I felt as if I were throwing him to the wolves. It had 
to be done, of course, but I didn't think they'd need 
to be half as violent as they probably would be. on 
general principles, to get everything out of him. And 
yet there be sits and says absolutely nothing. Thev'vr 
questioned him in relays, twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
They've planted a man in the same cell vrith him to 
gain his confidence. They've done everything but light 
a bonfire under him, and they're getting annoyed." 

You seem rather pleased about it," the doctor 
observed non-committally. 

" I can't help being proud of his grit. It's a perfectly 
useless line to take, and it'll only make it harder for 
him in the end. The district attorney has got to the 
point where he's out for blood. Why. they even held 
before his eyes a copy of the Herald with headlines about 
Sheila's murder and made him stare at it fox hows— 
4 Butcher f Joe crumpled under that stunt two years ago, 
you remember—and he just sits there, looking as if be 
were somewhere else. It isn’t as if he were an okl hand 
—a twdve-year-o'.d child could have done better at 
covering his tracks. He really needs a guardum. and 
sinoc I found hxra, 1 son of led that I'm it. At least I 
want him to have a fair show. He isn't the ordinary 
criminal type at all." 

" Among all the things we don’t know about Sheila 
O'Shay 4 s murderer," Dr. Cavanaugh murmured be¬ 
tween puffs of his cigar. 4 ‘ wc do know this one thing 
—that he wasn’t an ordinary criminal." 

" Wall, it‘s a funny thing," Peter said, his brow 
wrinkled in a puzrled frown. " I went ramping out 
after this man, on suspicion of his being the O'Shay 
woman's murderer. If he's guilty, I want him to be 
convicted. In fact. I shall be extremely relieved and 
grateful if he turns out to be the guilty party. He’s the 
most promising suspect that’s turned up so far. And 
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yet—I had to hire a lawyer for him. out of my own 
pocket. He didn't even have the tense to aak for one. 
Thcie'i a tort of innocence about him—.1 don't mean 
innocence of this particular crime, but of the world and 
al! its works. I couldn't see him or anybody drift 
straight down the rapids to the big crash without even 
grasping what it was about. Mv wires are all crossed, 
somehow," be concluded ruefully. 

" The world is very full of peopte whose wires are 
tangled " Dr. Cavanaugh spoke meditatively. " That, 
we might say, is the normal state of humanity. Motives 
are not laid side by side and neatly balanced. They are 
more like a basketful of loose skeins of silk aftei the 
kitten has been playing with them. You pull a motive 
and met cad of the thread's coming out smooth for its 
entire length, you run into a knotted snarl of other 
rootivsa. blocking It. The very few who are not like 
that—who can puD then threads out to the end—are 
the grmt single-minded people, artists who starve them¬ 
selves and their families, financiers who wreck their 
competitors, scientists who inoculate them wives with 
deadly bacilli, even arch criminals. It's lucky for them, 
and abo for tun a te for normal, tangled humanity, that 
they are in the minority. But 1 take it you did not come 
to listen to my views of the worid in general?'* 

" Well. I hoped you might work up a view on one 
person in particular/' Peter admitted. '* You see. I 
managed to put it up to a lawyer friend of mine—at 
least be has pretty good reason to feel fncndly toward 
the Herald —that it would be worth his while to take 
up Orme's case for the publicity there d be in it. If he 
puts on a good show, that's fair enough—and I had to 
get his service* at bargain rates, salaries being wbal 
they are in the ranpoper busmen He wants to look 
into the chances of on insanity defence. And we’d like 
to engage you as defence alienist to 
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" I've no doubt you would/' Dr. Cavanaugh said 
blandly, following with his eyes the floating procession 
of a series of smoke rings. 

" Of course, publicity means nothing to you—you 
could get as much free publicity as a movie star by 
lifting your anger. And there isn't any money in it. 
After all/* Peter exploded. " I can't be expected to go 
broke in order to pay for the defence of a man I never 
saw in my life until I grabbed him for the sheriff I And 
even if I did go broke," be addrd more calmly, " l 
couldn't raise enough to interest you." 

" So far as I know," the doctor said placidly, '* no¬ 
body expected anything at all from you—except 
yourself. And you seem to be devoting considerable 
energy to seeking bargain rates in professional «*i*rvices 
for the sake of a notion of abstract justice." 

"Justice be blowcd!" It was in Peter's code to 
snort with indignation when accused of lofty sentiments. 
’• This chap rather interests me, that's all. And I hoped 
he'd interest you/' 

" He does," the doctor agreed with unruffled tran¬ 
quillity. " He interests me very much. He also interests 
the district attorney, who had the idea that a plea of 
insanity might be in order. He even suspects that our 
peculiar Mr. Orme is laying the ground for it by his 
present attitude. It just so happens that the district 
attorney’s office has already requested my services as 
alienist for the prosecution." 
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.'Iy gnet f Peter's hnmU were flung out in a gesture 
of despair, strewing ashes from his half-bumed cigmretts 
he<*L«ly over the doctor'* Pekin rug. *' That Um‘% ax> 
then. The Jury won't understand half of whai you 
but they'll believe all of it because you say it I wish 
you'd wailed for me," he added reproachfully. 

Dr. Cavanaugh wafted three smoke rings into si nce 
before he answered. 
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I did." be *id .t lut. 


I DM i». I w aited for everybody I am quite willing 
to examine Orme—hi* cue. from what 1 hear, present* 
some interwJing feature*.-but I am not willing to go 
into it with any more definite bias than I would have if 
he had com. aa a patient to my ofica. The dutncl 
attorney wai rather heated in hi* comments on the 
inaamty dodge as the current lash ion among criminals 
of the present day—but, after all. we arc not sure that 
Orme is a criminal, any more than we are sure that ha 
is insane. By the way, bow did he take the tn 
bon erf bis captor into a good Samaritan?" 

P«er leaned back in his chair and lighted a 
cigarette from the stub of its predecessor. 

‘ The police weren't allowing any newspaper inter¬ 
views. Thrv didn't want to run the risk of having Orm 
san something with the reporters before he'd talked 
But my position was what you might call 


" You have a way of putting yourself in strategic 
poaiturns. Dr. Cavanaugh commented with a briefly 
quizzical glance in Peter's directsca. 
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" Oh, it was nothing to crow about.*' Peter hastened 
to assure him. 99 Only, you see, if I'd chosen to play 
myself up in the Herald as the intrepid amateur who 
discovered and caught the man who wrote that threat 
before the police even got rightly started to searrh for 
ohr, it would have made them look rather silly. It 
wasn't like that, of cnuise, really; 1 just happened to 
Light on 2 tip and followed it; and capturing Orme was 
about as heroic as picking up somebody's strayed kitten. 
But they couldn't help seeing the possibilities of the 
other treatment—when they were tactfully pointed out. 

I merely turned Onne over to the sheriff and beat it 
back to the office—giving the police due credit for the 
arrest in a story that was on the street before the other 
papers even knew that anybody'd been arrested. That 
little scoop was quite enough for me. in the way of 
glory. But, naturally, when I suggested that I'd like a 
word with my pet tame prisoner. rules or no rules—well. 
I got ft” 

M Naturally/’ Dr. Cavanaugh agreed so suavely that 
Peter looked up with sharp scrutiny; but the doctor was 
intent on extinguishing the burning end of his cigar 
against the side of the ash tray, And what did he 
say?'* he asked without looking up. 

“ I told him I'd see that he had a lawyer, and he 
said. ‘ That's very kind of you. but you oughtn't to 
bother,* just as if I'd offered to call a taxi, i honestly 
do think there's something queer about him—nobody 
has any ad! to be as philosophical as all that when he's 
about to be tried for murder.*' 

* 4 But then, you sec. you’ve never been on trial for 
murder—.perhaps you are not In a position to judge." 
Dr. Cavanaugh reminded him. 

" Well, 1 think I'd at least manage to be interested." 
Orme's indifference to the fate of his own neck was 
becoming a point of acute grievance to Peter despite his 
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thal wthin reach of danger 
He didn t look up at all until 1 told him we 

gorng lo ffj- to get you to come and see him. Then he 
like somebody that's just been shaken a^ke 
But all he sard was. ' Oh! I've heard of him.' Still' 
the idea seemed to impress him. Whatever you decide 
about him. I'm glad you're going. You havenTS 

huncht" aDCe 07V ‘ 1 ‘“PP 0 ^^ “'her words a 

1 ’* woaldn ' t «°rth expressing. JV, 

afraid you'll have to cultivate a little scientific patient 

Stdl. your impressions are helpful: they give as a little 
background—a starting point. And I may be vour 
witness, nol the dUtrict attorney’s, after all. you know ” 

Petrrb£3 -R U X? doughnuts 'you willl" 
Peter beamed. By the way, I found out how he with 

stood all that grilling by the detectives,. • I Si, 
withdraw my attention/ he said. ' 1 just turn my bar¬ 
men tally. and once out the development of some tlieme 
in music—a Beethoven symphony, for instance/ Just 
withdraws his attention/ mind you. while they take 

yoT'bS’iri'" 0 SWeat 1 CQnfcSB '° n out oi him ' Can 
.. f. 1 * a go« 3 method.” Dr. Cavanaugh said. ” But 

Wn | ne a er - b< l C0D),: wldeJ y popular because most 

S TV° n 1 kn0 r T Ugh about ^e^oven sym- 
phomes. Do you realise that you've uncovered the very 

o7‘: JfC r e h' We u e ***“ * ble to «* ther about Dawd 
Orne. Anybody who can lose himself in mentally 

foLowing an elaborate musical composition while being 

subjected td the third degree must take music with more 

than^ordmary senousness-must. in fact, be a real 

. SuSering catsl" ejaculated Peter. •• That’a so— 

“ d he . 5 io *l ^ off his hand." he added in a 

tone of awed sympathy. " No wonder he looks as if 
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he'd been thrown into a world where he can’t find his 
way. Music was his own particular world, and he was 
pitched out of it, without money, depraved oi the only 
way be knew of making any—cast into the society of 
auto-camp bum*— 11 

“ Still,*' Dr. Cavanaugh brought him down to earth. 
" that hardly explains why he should forthwith walk 
out and murder a rich and beautiful and rather famous 
lady of the stage." 

" No," Peter assented glumly, " it doesn't" 

*' You have gifts, young man, but you’re too easily 
disheartened—too mercurial. In the language of 
psychiatry, if you ever went off your balance, it would 
be the manic-depressive type of disorder." 

" Great Scott!" Peter looked very blank indeed. 

Dx. Cavanaugh leaned back and ahandoned him¬ 
self to onet^f his rare and hearty laughs. It seemed 
to shake itself upward from his toes, rumbled mightily 
in his diaphragm, and ended in a series of throati- 
chortles that left his eyes suffused with tears. 

" You sec how easy it is to terrify mere normal folk,*' 
he chuckled. " All insanity is only an intensification 
of normal impulses, so you needn't wony." 

Peter still eyed the doctor with some discomfort. 

" I shouldn’t have teased you." Dr. Cavanaugh's 
face had resumed its customary' gravity. ** You must 
have noticed one thing: though Orme was making every 
conscious effort not to give himself away in any 
particular, he did reveal something Significant without 
knowing it. All of us are likely to do the same thing. 
He hasn't given us a motive for killing Sheila O'Shay, 
but we have at least the suggestion that he has come 
to regard the loss of life—his own or anybody else’s—as 
a mere scratch compared with something else which he 
has already lost." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Peter dosed Dr. Cavanaugh'* office door behind him 
in a state of unaccustomed mental turbulence. He loafed 
along the hedge-bordered path which led from the 
separate side entrance of the office to the front driveway, 
chewing a twig which he had absent-mindedly plucked 
from the closely woven leaves of box. 

There is something intimidating to ordinary folk about 
the detachment of science, the impersonal clarity of 
knowledge. Peter no longer thought of the doctor 
merely as an expert in a field which interested Peter 
only as a source of copy on occasion. The psychiatrist 
loomed before his distorted mental vision as a marionette 
master pulling a hundred invisible wires. There had 
been a disturbing quality in his laughter: something 
Olympian and aloof, as if he alone knew whnt hidden 
paths they were following, as if they were all acting out 
a plot with the involuntary jerks of puppets while he 
sat behind the screen and held the script that gave 
meaning to their actions—held it by the power that 
came from understanding the mysterious springs of 
human conduct. 

Peter shook his head impatiently and tossed the twig 

away. 

“ I'd better go to bed and get about forty-eight hours 
of sleep," he muttered. " The pursuit of crime is 
**beginning to tell on me/' 

Nevertheless, he continued to loiter by the side of 
the hedge. Were all the people in the world more or 
lesi cracked, needing only a push to knock them off 
the narrow wall of normality, like Humpty Durapty? 
True, Orme might have killed Sheila O’Shay without 
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being insane; and he might, on the other hand, be 
unbalanced without having killed Sheila O'Shay. They 
were no nearer to finding out why he had written that 
threatening letter, why he had changed hb name and 
fled, why that flight had been so inconclusive, so easily 
•abandoned, than they had been on the night when the 
letter was first found. And whatever Orms's relations 
with the dead woman might have been, they did not 
explain Ellsworth's unwillingness to have her dis¬ 
appearance made public, his purloining of the evidence 
of the contemplated breach-of-promise suit, nor Mrs 
Kane'a effort to prevent the identification of the body. 

Despite weeks of headlines and front-page stories, 
thousands of words thrown into type and out again, 
investigation* and auspicious, the tulc marsh mystery 
was a* much a mystery as on the day when Jimmy 
first dubbed it " the best murder of the year." Motive l 
The doctor was right. Without understanding what 
pulled the wires in people's heads, dues were nothing 
but a meaningless jumble. And motives themselves were 
a queer mixture—even Peter's own. 

What these people did and why they did it was. 
strictly speaking, none of his business. A month ago 
he did not know any of them, unless Sheila 0 'Shay's 
frequently' published photograph in rotogravure sections 
and news pages constituted acquaintance. Yet here he 
was. losing sleep, forgetting meals, working uncounted 
hours of overtime in the attempt to find out wlio had 
killed Sheila O'Shay, and why. It was partly sheer 
human curiosity and pride, and unwillingness to con- ^ 
fesd himself baffled; partly the desire, not only that a 
solution be found, but that the Herald have a hand in 
finding it—and partly the need of setting Barbara some¬ 
where in clear sunlight, of brushing aside from her. 
always, anxiety and doubt and trouble and folly. It was 
because he cared so much for Barbara that Crme must 
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have a fair show. There must be no lingering shadows, 
no thrusting of guilt upon a possibly innocent man. ii 
there were any chance of that, Barbara, he knew as 
surely as if he had known her all her life, would throw 
caution to the winds, even to her own mortal hurt. 

And she had need of caution—that much was 
abundantly clear It hashed upon Peter with the force 
of complete conviction that though Barbara might con¬ 
ceivably have killed Mrs. Ellsworth—because any one 
might conceivably do almost anything, perhaps by a 
fatal accident in circumstances that would not bear 
explanation—she could not have taken that body to the 
marsh and burned it. With a sigh of audible relief Peter 
seized firmly on the supposition that she was protecting 
some one else with her quixotic loyalty. She might even 
have known, or suspected, what was going to happen. 
Out in cither ciue. neither quixotism nor loyalty would 
wipe out the ugly, hard legalits of the phrase, 
" accessory after the fact." 

Peter's whirring thoughts stopped short, as suddenly 
as the cutting off of a motor. He had drifted to the 
comer where the side path joined the main driveway, 
and saw Barbara herself at the curb, getting out of her 
car. He stood and watched her with sheer, unthinkable 
delight—delight in the sunshine that made of her hair 
a gleaming cap on her uncovered head; delight in the 
childlike unconsciousness and swift, agile grace of her 
movements. He smiled as he noted that she had 
evidently forgotten her handbag. She leaned for¬ 
ward into the car, poised with one foot on the curb, 
and groped in the crevice between the seat cushion and 
the back upholstery. 

Slowly she withdrew her hand and stood staring with 
bent head—not at a handbag, but at something that 
gleamed and flashed with a row of tiny green lights that 
caught the sun. It was a large amber comb of the 
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Spanish type, flaring fan-shaped to the double row oi 
emeralds that curved, fully six inches from end to end. 
across the top. 

Peter thought that he had cried out, that he had nin 
toward her; but there was only a slight choking sound 
in his throat. His hand reached out automatically and 
clutched the hedge for support. That comb was famous 
from a hundred descriptions, familiar from a hundred 
photographs. The story had been reprinted times with¬ 
out number—hovr a headstrong Balkan prince had 
stolen it from his family's royal collection for a woman's 
whim, and had been sequestered under guard for three 
years to keep him out of reach of his enchantress when 
the theft and its motive were discovered; how the woman 
had worn it triumphantly ever since in her tawny, un¬ 
bobbed hair, declaring that if they wouldn't let her 
have the prince she’d at least have the emeralds, and 
leaving the royal relatives to splutter helplessly. 

It was the emerald comb of Sheila O'Shay. 

Barbara held the huge, glittering ornament in her 
hand for a moment, her head drooping lower and lower. 
Then her face lifted. Peter saw her gaae dart from side 
to side, up and down the deserted, sun-drenched street. 
He had never seen such utter, trapped tenor on a human 
countenance. Her fingers wrenched frantically at the 
comb, breaking it tooth by tooth, jewel by jewel, into 
fragments. Some of them dropped to the pavement, but 
she stooped to pick them up. Then she ran, her two 
laden hands prewed tightly against her breast, to the 
sewer opening at the comer. 

" Don't I" Peter cried out hoarsely, but she did not 
hear him. He could not himself have told whether he 
was protesting against her act or against tire whole world 
»n which such things could be—an instinctive, horrified 
denial of his senses. 

, He saw her kneel in the dry rubbish of the gutter and 

r 
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thrust her hands through the storm grating that covered 
the entrance to the sewer pipe. When she withdrew 
them, they were empty. She turned then, and ran back 
to the house as swiftly as she had come. Her skirt and 
her light-coloured stockings were streaked with grime 
from the gutter, but she made no effort to brush off the 
dust; she did not even look down. With that white tor- 
tured face, staring straight ahead, she fled up the drive¬ 
way, passed within three feet of Peter without seeing 
him. and dashed into the house. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

Sheila O'Shay's body had been driven to the marsh to 
Barbara's car—the one thing Peter had held to be 
inconceivable had happened. He saw the jaunty little 
soon coup* coring its way through the night with its 
burden of death. Barbara's white face of terror above 
the wheel. Had she searched with frenried fingers for 
the missing comb, not daring to strike a light? Had 
she. in the horror of those dark hours, not even noticed 
that it had slipped torn the gleaming copper of Sheila’s 
hair—perhaps not even known that it had ever been 
there? 

A groan broke from Peter's bps. He was dully aware 
that some thins was pressing sharply against his fore¬ 
head. The pain brought him slowly from the clutch of 
that imagined scene to a consciousness of his surround¬ 
ings. like one who has plunged into deep water and rises, 
by no effort of his own. to the surface. He found that 
he was leaning against the trunk of a tree, his face 
pressed dose to its rough bark. His breath came in 
sobbing gasps, as if he had been running to the point 4 

of exhaustion. * 

And then, as suddenly as the turning on of a light in 
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a dark room, he was roused from the numbae&i of night¬ 
mare by a flash of absolute certitude. Barbara's hand 
maght have held a knife or jerked a trigger, but Barbara 
could not have flung the body of Sheik O'Shay into 
the marsh and set fire to the grass. She could net have 
done it, simply because she was Barbara. If he had 
seen with his own eyes her figure at the wheel with that 
other huddled figure beside it. he would stiU have known 
that she did not do it—because she was Barbara. He 
had believed without evidence that this one thing she 
could not do. The physically impossible—or "what 
looked like it—was often enough accomplished, but there 
were impossibilities that struck deeper. He had the 
evidence now, and he defied it. Evidence was as 
nothing, because no outer facts could give the lie to the 
central fact that was Barbara. 

With a deep, tremulous sigh Peter moved away from 
the tree and walked slowly up the driveway where 
Barbara had run a few minutes—or was it hour*?— 
before. Barbara needed saving far more than he had 
dreamed. He had admitted, fleeringly, the idea that the 
herself was responsible far Sheik's death, but he knew 
now that he had never bdievad it. It had taken the 
flash of emeralds in the sun to bring that idea into the 
light where he must face it—face it with all its 
implications. 

His mouth set in a hard, straight line. He knew 
exactly what he was doing. There was no ignorance 
of the aw to blind him. He knew that he was going to 
suppress his knowledge of material evidence of a crime. 
If Barbara was guilty, no wrangling lawyers, no avid 
press, do stolid jury should tear that bright and gallant 
spirit to shreds. If sbe was a murderess, she was still 
Barbara I He forced himself to say the wort! with dry. 
stiff lips: Murderess ‘" And he heard, as clearly as if 
r he sat in the courtroom, as be had heard it many times 
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from km seat in the press row, the voice of the judge 
solemnly intone. ** And may God have mercy on your 
soul." Never that—never that—for Barbara I He 
fought his way back to self-control, his nails forcing 
tinv red drops of blood from the palms of his clenched . 
hands. If Barbara was guilty, be would share her guilt. 
He squared his shoulders as if against the wind. He 
was accessory after the fact of murder. 

This time there was no hesitation on the doorstep 
before he rang the bell. Peter's training stood him in 
good stead; the black-and-white automaton who 
answered the door saw only a tall and rather pale young 
man whose clothes were badly in need of brushing— 
several twigs and bits of leaf were clinging to them— 
but who showed no evidence of excitement. She looked 
up at him with a tentative half-smile of recognition, but 
he had evidently forgotten her. He fished a Herald card 
from his pocket and scribbled a message on the back. 

** Please let me see you at once—it is most Impor¬ 
tant.” He paused a moment, and then added: "lam 
counting on you—we are friends, remember." 

He looked up, as if he had just become aware of the 
figure in the open door. 

"Oh, it's youl I hope you found the two bits— 
though you didn't deserve them that time. Will you 
lake this to Mias Cavanaugh, and tell her I'll wait in 
the room with the marigolds ? ” 

11 There aren't any marigolds—the season s past, 
sir/' the automaton explained meticulously. 

" Never mind—we know what we mean. You just 
cut along." 

The automaton obediently M cut/' wondering as she 
mounted the stairs how Mils Barbara bad ever dis¬ 
covered such a very nice young man who obviously did 
not belong in her own social circle. 

" He can't have any money—bis clothes are a sight 
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—but he does have a way with him. And .Miss Barbara 
can afford to like whoever she pleases." she reflected 
enviously. 

Peter stood anxiously waiting in the small room where 
daffodils had replaced the marigolds, but where a little 
file still twinkled in the grate. He wished he had 
warned her to take off that dust-streaked dress before 
she came down. She might meet any number of ser¬ 
vants. and they'd be sure to notice it and wonder. He 
wished he had told her to destroy his card—but, then, 
the girl might already have read it on her way up. 
He had thought only of Barbara while he was writing 
it—he strove now to remember the wording. It was 
non-committal enough; still, it was better out of the 
way. His brain fdt paralysed with the sense of his own 
incompetence. There were so many things to think of 
—so many things that he had never had to consider 
before. Peter found himself wishing that he had com¬ 
muted any number of crimes so that he would have 
been practised in technique, would know exactly what 
ought to be done. Suppose he made some hoiriblc 

blunder. Suppose he could not save her. Suppose- 

You wanted to see roe? ” She was there, slim and 
straight and child-like between the folds of the curtains- 
Before advancing into the room she turned and slid the 
folding doom shut. She was immaculately dressed in a 
straight Little blue frock, and she held Peter's card, 
twisted in a tube about her slim fingcra 

" Thank God!" Peter cried. 

Barbara summoned & wan little smile. 

" You always do have most astonishing ways of open¬ 
ing a conversation l" she said. 

" I was afraid you wouldn’t change your dress/' 
Peter explained. " And may I have that, please?" 
He took the card gently from her fingers and dropped 
it on the glowing coals. 
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Shejooked up at him. faintly surprised, as one who 
4 as just passed through an earthquake might he sur¬ 
prised at the unexpected falling of a leaf. Unresisting, 
she allowed him to lead her to a chair and place her 
in it. Peter towerod over her, his elbow on the mantel. 

" Barbara." be said. '* God knows whether I've the 
wit to be much good to yon. but I think the brat atep 
had better be for you to many me." 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

" Oh. Peter!" Barbara cried. Her voice was the thin, 
small voice of a terrified child at the touch of a re¬ 
assuring hand in the dark. " If I only could I*" She 
leaned forward, her hand* clasped tightly between her 
kneee, her pinched white face irradiated with a flood of 
rosy colour. Her eyes, locking Peter's, were well* of 
glory. 

Peter forgot that Sheila O'Shay had been murdered, 
forgot that she had ever existed. His world was 
narrowed to one consuming blare of divine astonishment. 

" But. Barbara! You can't mean—" he stam¬ 
mered. 

" Of course." Barbara nodded her head twice, with 
slow emphasis. " I mean just that. I should think 
you'd have sean it from the beginning." 

Peter, still with that look of awed wonder, leaned 
down to kiss the bright bowed head. Bat before he 
reached her. he forced bimsalf back, bolding to the 
mantelpiece as if he feared to trust Jus own rraaided 
iffl. 

" Bat listen, you amazing child, you can't mean it I" 
he said. " You don't know a thing about roe. really. 
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I'm just a hard-boiled newspaper reporter." (It wag 
a fixed delusion with Peter that he was hard boiled.) 
" I earn fifty dollars a week, and the only car I own 
or am ever likely to own is one you'd be ashamed even 
to collide with. I never thought of it before, but foe 
all you know I might be nothing but a fortune hunter." 

I know quite enough." A shadow of the old iramin 
smile hovered at the comers of Barbara’s lips.. " Are 
you trying to persuade me to marry you or trying to 
persuade me not to—which?" 

“ H things weren’t as they are. I'd try to have too 
much sens* to ask you. But I’ve got to have the right 
to help you—to stand by, to the hurt ditch. Of course 
I'll do that anyhow, but it'll make things simpler. 
That's why I want you to marry me." 

" Ob. no. it isn't!” Barbara's ahimng %aze was still 
fixed on Peter's face. " It's because youW me," 

" Oh. that l" Peter’s scorn was the meet sublime 
assurance. " That goes without saying. Who 
wouldn't?" 

" Still," said Barbara, " I'm gkd you said it, even 
though I knew. I ought to be sorry*, but I'm not. I'm 
glad that I shall have ft to remember, always. 
Because I'm not going to many you, Peter." 

"Don't be absondl" Peter said angrily. "Please. 
Barbara, get this straight. Even if yon hadn't looked 
at me like that, you glorious child—I don’t know how 
it ever happened, but somehow it has - I'd have wanted 
you to marry me anyhow. Then, if we got things 
straightened out and you wanted your freedom, you 
cowld have it. Nothing, nothing at all. could possibly 
make any difference to me. erctrpt as k gave me *>ma- 
thing to do for you. That's the way I feel about it. 
Now, will you marry me?" 

" Don't]” Barbara buried has face in her hands. 

You make it so hard.” Then she kxvked up. her small 
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chin very stubborn, her eyes very steady. " 1 can't 
marry you. Peter—not ever." 

" Why not?" Peter glared down at her belligerently. 

Because-" Barbara took a deep breath, then 

went on steadily: " I'm going to tell you something 
I have never hinted to another soul. I told you how 
Dr. Cavanaugh adopted me out of the orphanage. I 
rather think that 1 am really his daughter." 

It was so far from what Peter had expected her to 
stay that he could only stare at her in blank amazement. 

" But, darling child/* he said, when he had caught 
his breath. " can you think for one moment that that 
would make any ifference to me?" 

" It would to me." Barbara said, so low that he had 
to bend toward her to catch the words. 

" But it mustn't 1 don’t care a fig whether your 
parents had a marriage licence or not. As the lawyers 
say, it's incompetent, immaterial, and irrelevant. Dr. 
Cavanaugh is a very great man—you might well be 
proud to get some of your heredity from a brain like 
that. Even if he did your mother and you a social 
injury by not marrying her. he’s done his best to make 
it up to you." 

" Yea," Barbara said gravely, " he is a great man. 

and he has been good to me. But oh-" Sobs rose 

in her throat, but she fought them down. " You don't 
understand—you never can understand—I can never 
tell you I" 

" Listen to me," Peter said sternly. " We're talking 
at cross purposes. You're not being frank with me. I 
saw you find that comb behind the teat of your car, and 
destroy it." 

Her hands reached out in a gesture of frantic protest, 
but he disregarded them. 

" I said I didn’t care what you've done. I mean it. 
As a matter of fact, I think that you probably killed 
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Sheila O'Shay and that we may have the deuce of a 
time getting you out of it. Now, will you marry rue?" 

\ou think that of me," Barbara said wonderingly. 
“ You think that I killed her—I, with these hands, com¬ 
mitted murder ?'' She held out her hands. paLm upward, 
and locked at them curiously. " You think I am a 
murderess, and that I may be hanged for it. and still- 
still you want to marry me?" 

Peter did not know that he had moved until he 
reached her and lifted her from the chair and held her 
cloae. his cheek against her hair. 

" They shan't hun you. Barbara. Nobody shall hurt 
ycm. I won t let them." Staring into the distance above 
her bowed head, Peter defied the world. 

" I think." murmured Barbara. " that it might be 
worth dying for, to know that somebody felt like that." 
Then, very gently, she slipped out of those encircling 
arms. " But I won't do it, Peter. No power on earth 
—not the power of love itself can make me marry you. 
That is the ultimate truth, and you will have to believe 

it. 

Peter looked long and steadily into her eyes lifted 
bravely to his. but they did not waver. 

"-It only make* things a little harder, darling." he 
said at last. " You know that I'U do whatever I can. 
anyway. And we mustn't be frightened. I was standing 
in the driveway when you got out of your car; I’m sure 
that no one else saw you. Perhaps, when all this is 
over and forgotten, you'll be willing to decide 
differently." 

”1 can’t. Please, unless you want to pain me terribly, 
don't ask me again." 

" But you don't want me not to love you. do you. 
Barbara?" 

Once again Barbara’s face was lighted by its elfin 
smile. 
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44 I don't think there'• anything can prevent—either 
of us.” she said. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

Public interest to a murder trial is os unpredictable as 
the ssiceeas of a theatrical production; bat the trial of 
David Onnc was sure fire from the beginning. 

* 4 It's got everything, Jimmy asserted with enthiLv 
iaam. " Sex appeal, mystery. big money. It's a wow 
of a story V* 

Pstar glared ciourfy at his fellow human beings as 
he fought his way through the crowd in front of the 
coarthouaa. It waa a quiet, even a contented crowd, 
content to stand and stare all day at the familiar out- 
lines of the building—familiar and yet subtly dramatic 
now because of the drama of life and death opening 
behind its walls. There was absolutely nothing for them 
to see, Peter reflected crossly, and yet they thought 
nothing at waiting there, hour after hour. There were 
women with small children jammed against their skirts, 
men carrying their lunches in paper bags. Ropes 
guarded by policemen cleared a lane to the door; but 
inside, the crowd poured itself down the corridors from 
wall to wall. They showed no disposition to make way 
for Peuar. 

" I’m sorry, yen'll have to let me through, 4 ' he 
reiterated mechanically, displaying his press badge and 
reenforcing it with the sharp prodding of elbows. 

" There's too many of these here press fellows, that's 
what, keeping everybody else out. Where do they get 
all their pull, anyhow? ” 

Peter shouldered the speaker aside, forcing his way 
forward, yard by yard. 
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" Say, young man. how do you get in to ice this boy 
that 5 killed somebody? I'v* been here since six o'clock 
this morning and I ain't no nearer than when I 
•tartad. ' Peter felt the pressure of a hand on his arm 
and turned to look down into the face of a neat little 
old lady garbed in her beat of faded black. 

” ^ou don't get hi," he snapped. " And you 
wouldn't understand a word of it if you did. You'll 
learn a whole lot more if you go home and read the 
H erald.“ 

'* Well. I never did see the inside of a courtroom," 
the old lady persisted plaintively. “ I thought it would 
be kind of nice to see it once." 

That was what it was to them—* show. It would 
be equally a show if it were Barbara inside instead 
of Onne. 


A hastily erected fence of unpainted laths walled off 
the entrance to Deportment 14. Peter ran the gamut 
of six policemen, holding fast to bit card of admittance: 

PrtM Pasa. Admit J. A. Piper representing Herald 
to all Court Sessions of Onne Trial. Attest A. W. Moore, 
clcxk; Charles Harvey, judge. Seat number 53." It 
waa his ticket to the arena, where the gladiators would 
taiga at one another with their word lances, where the 
judpi would loll in hk chair—" thumbs up, thumbs 

down." And outside, the blindly patient crowd waiting 

hungrily for its crumb* of vicarious excitement. 

P*ter flung himself, worn and dishevelled, into seat 
53. Inside the courtroom it was vary quiet. In one 
comer a muted telegraph instrument ticked sharply, like 
the chirp of an industrious cricket. Behind the railing 
which divided the courtroom in half. Petrr recognised 
the roll of fat on the back of the neck of the district 
attorney; the scrubbed bioodnesa. like a small boy just 
out of the tab, of the young defence lawyer; the stal¬ 
wart. motionless shoulders of Dr. Cavanaugh. Orme 
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himself was overshadowed by the huge figure of the 
deputy sheriff from the homicide squad who sat beside 
him. Twelve men and women ranged in two rows along 
the side wall contrived to look at the same time blank 
and self-conscious. One of them wore a green hat 
perched high above her sallow face. Peter decided that 
a hat like that deserved a peremptory challenge. 

" The case of the People against David Orme . . . 
as alleged in the indictment. . . . That he did wilfully 
and feloniously murder one Sheila Ellsworth . . 
intoned the district attorney. 

The judge, with a face all sharp angles, like a cubist 
drawing, topped by hair that glistened like spun sugar, 
rapped out questions. 

" Conscientious scruples against the death penalty in 
a proper case . . . Any prejudice for or against the 
defence of insanity . . . The criterion of accountability 
is this/* 

Questions. Questions. Questions. 

" The people will excuse Mr. Warren . . . The 
challenge is with the defence . . . The defence will 
excuse Mrs. Barnes. * f That was the woman in d>c green 
hat. Thank heaven he would not have to face that hat in 
the jury box day after dayl 

The personnel in the twelve chairs shifted. The bailiff 
pulled slips of paper out of a revolving tin box and 
boomed new names one by one. Orme—Peter could 
see him now, over the shoulder of the sheriff—sat with 
folded arms, staring dreamily into space, his profile 
motionless in relief against the plaster of the wall. Not 
once did he glance toward the jury box. The questions 
and challenges floated unnoticed over his head. Not once 
did he start at the words, 4 * murder/* " Sheila Ells- 
worth." " hanged "—words reheated and hammered 
on Peter’s consciousness until he wanted to strike out 
against them in unreasoning fury. 
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The very worst feature of being tried for murder. 
Peter decided, was the torturing, abysmal boredom of 
it. If they would only get on with it I The press corres¬ 
pondents slumped in their chairs. Jotting down the 
names and addresses of jurors and crossing them out 
again when they were challenged. A sketch artist in the 
row ahead amused himself by drawing a libellous cari¬ 
cature of the court reporter. With one accord the men 
and women in the jury box denied that they ever read 
anything in the newspapers or had ever heard of the 
murder of Sheila O'Shay. The faint slip-slip of pencils 
on copy paper, the chirping of the telegraph cricket 
sounded as a constant faint overtone to the droning of 
questions and answers. 

There was an indefinable stir, like a wind sweeping 
through a forest. 

" Court adjourned until two o'clock." 

Order in the courtroom, please I Keep your seats I" 

" First juror chosen in Orme Murder Trial "— it 
would be shouted in extras on every comer within the 
hour. Stumbling and pushing, the reporters crowded 
the aisle, breaking for the telephones in the witness room 
outside. 

*' Bet you two bits they don't get a jury in a week I" 
Not with Judge Harvey—he'll speed 'em. Say, 
do you remember in the Cogswell case he told 'em he 
was going to begin trying it by Monday noon, jury or no 
jury?" 

Peter grimaced over his shoulder at the " Q and A M 
twins of the Herald staff. They sat in adjacent seats, 
one of them taking down in shorthand the questions 
and the other the answers of the witnesses. Between- 
whilcs, they invariably engaged in a spirited conflict over 
the e.vpected progress of the case in hand. As he turned. 
Peter for the first time had an unobstructed view of the 
chairs set back from the table, within the enclosure. 
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" Here, Harry | M He thnist his pagt* of notes into the 
hand of the nearest of the Q and A twins. " Take cate 
ot this for me, will you? Phone it in to the office and 
tell Jimmy I'll be around to write the rest of the stoiy 
in half an hour. And if he tells you to remind me there's 
a one o'clock deadline, you tell him if 1 miss it he can fire 
me, and to go to—anywhere you like." 

Peter nudged his way op the aisle and vaulted the km 
railing to the enclosed area, hi* eye* fixed on a small 
black hat just visible above the back of the chair. 

" Barbara I" he exclaimed. " Why did you come? 
How did you get in?" 

The little figure in the big chair faced him calmly. 

“ Father got a pass for me," she announced. " He's 
to be an expert witness, you know, and I've never seen 
him in action. I told him I thought it might be interest¬ 
ing." Peter wondered if he would ever in the world 
get over being astonished at Barbara. Except for the 
tired lines about her eyes, she was as nonchalant as if 
they bad met in the lobby of a theatre Instead of a court¬ 
room. t 

" But you can't stay. You mustn't," Peter said in a 
low tone. " It's too much for you to stand. And it 
won’t do anybody a particle of good." 

" Won't you sometime ask me something that I don’t 
have to say ' No ’ to, Peter?" For one moment her 
upturned nice was full of appealing wistfulnesa; the 
next, it had hardened into a look of weary fortitude. 
" How can 1 possibly know what will do any good 
unless 1 stay to find out?" she said. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin 

PETTR's impressions of the succeeding days of the Orme 
trial were like a scries of island mountain tops emerg¬ 
ing out of the sea. There were waste stretches which he 
did not remember at all, although at the close of each 
court session he hammered out in the Herald local room 
that scries of courtroom stories which laid the foundation 
for his reputation as one of the moat brilliant special 
writers in the country. 

If Orme was not guilty, Barbara must be. If Onnc 
was found guilty. Barbara would walk with firm, light 
steps into the arena and let her body and soul be tom 
while the news boys abouted “ Extra ” and the crowd 
licked its lips outside, rather than allow him to suffer 
unjustly. Peter, slumped in seat 53, his eyes fixed on 
the small black hat, just visible above the choirback 
where Barbara sat beside Dr. Cavanaugh, felt his brain 
clamped in a tight, inescapable circle of thought. And 
yet some other portion of his mind functioned indepen¬ 
dently. automatically recording names, addresses, 
incidents, pictures. 

He seemed to have spent an endless lifetime alternat¬ 
ing between the courthouse and the Herald office. He 
could scarcely recall a time before the trial began; he 
could not look forward to the time when it should be 
ended. He sat through the droning hours with half-shut 
eyes which yet saw with minute detail every aspect of 
the courtroom. .And out of the welter certain scenes 
were stamped, bright and clear, in his memory. 

The first of these was Don Ellsworth on the witness 
stand—Don Ellsworth facing with dilated, desperate 
trym row upon row of press correspondents, each scrib- 
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Wing intently on pads of copy paper. He no longer had 
the look of a suLlen. violent boy. The thin# he had 
fought and hated more than anything else in the world 
had happened, and he faced it with tens* composure. 
He stared before him like a man in front of a firing 
squad, standing rigidly erect until he had twice been toJd 
to be seated In the witness chair. 

“ Will you just relate in your own way, Mr. Ells¬ 
worth. the circumstances of your wife’s dnappearanu 
from your home?' 

" 1 was first aware that she had gone on the morning 
of March 19th." Ellsworth spoke in a hard, mechanical 
voice, u if he were reciting a lesson by rote. " My 
~ x *’s maid came and told me that 


• 4 


Never mind what any one told you. Just relate 
what you did." 

Ellsworth’s eyes flashed briefly from the rows ot 
reporters to the lawyers' table. Pete? was suddenly 
reminded of a bull being pricked by a lance tip of the 
toreador. Don opened his lips to retort, but thought 
better of it. 

" I went up to my wife's boudoir. 1 found that the 
lights had been left burning. So far as I could tell, none 
of her clothes were missing except an evening cloak ami 
the dress which she had worn at dinner the night 
I efore.” 

And what did you do then?" 

Nothing. I waited, thinking that some natural ex¬ 
planation of her disappearance would be forthcoming. 
When she had not returned after several days, the 
police were notified. That is all I can say of my direct 
knowledge." 

" Have you ever seen the defendant, David Onne, 
before?" 

° I think not." 

I will ask you to read this letter, introduced in evi- 


• • 


tc 
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dcncc as People’s exhibit A. What is your interpretation 
of this tetter?" 

11 I object, your honour. What the witness thinks the 
later means is incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial." 

14 If the witness knows any circumstances which will 
explain the letter, he has the right to state them. You 
may answer the question .' 1 the judge rapped out with 
metronomic precision. 

" I had some reason to suppose that Mrs. Ellsworth 
had done Orme—or he thought she had done him— 
some injury." 

" What reason?" 

* 4 She had also done me what 1 consider a grave injury 
and 1 imagine I am by no means the only one to suffer 
at her hands." 

“ Your honour, J object. I move the answer be 
stricken from the record as unresponsive." 

■ § It may be stricken out." 

" I withdraw the question. Did your wife ever speak 
of Orme to you?" 

" She did." 

The bent heads of the correspondents rose like a 
field of flowers turned upward by the wind. There was j 
faint rustling sound of suppressed excitement. 

41 Will you kindly relate the substance of such con¬ 
versation or conversations? M 

" My wife told me that David Orme was file name ol 
the latest of her husbands—previous to myself!" The 
dry bitterness of the voice smote the courtroom like a 
blade of ice. 

44 Had you any reason to suppose that your wife 
might have left the house voluntarily with her former 
huiband ?'' 

“ I object!" Graham, the defence lawyer, his round 
boyish face crimson, popped to his fed as if sprung out 
of a box. M What the witness supposes his wife might 
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have done is incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial, 
and calling for the conclusion of the witness." The 
words were like the splatter of a shot-gun. 

"Your honour," the district attorney boomed re- 
proachiully, " sorely the witn«* may relate any conduct 
on the part of his wife directly bearing on the circum¬ 
stances of her leaving the bouse l'' 

" K©frame your question." 

" Did your wife do or say anything to indicate that 
she was in communication with Orme?" 

" My wife’s former husbands were not a common 
topic of conversation between us." Again the air was 
cut by that sword of ice. 

A gust of laughter ran through the courtroom—the 
nervous, explosive laughter that is release from intoler¬ 
able tension. 

" Silence in the courtroom, please!'’ 

" Your honour. I move that the answer be stricken 
from the record as unresponsive." 

" It may be stricken from the record. Answer the 
question. Y r es or No." the judge said with bored severity. 

M She did not." 

" That is all. Mr. Orme." 

" You may cross-examine." 

" I understood you to say," Graham began cheer¬ 
fully. " that yoQ looked through your wife's clothe* 
on the morning when she was first missing. Doesn't 
that indicate that you thought she might have packed 
her clothes before leaving?" 

" I object." rambled the district attorney, "on the 
ground that the question is leading." 

" Objection overruled. The witness may answer," 
the judge aakl with his usual curt weariness. 

" I was taking the possibility into account." 

" And yet you did nothing—nothing whatever—to 
discover your missing wife's whereabouts for three days. 
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Weren't you, to say the least, somewhat anxious to know 
what hod become of her?" 

The forced control of the man on the witness stand 
was suddenly shattered. His hands gripped the arms 
of the chair as if he would tear them from thedr 
supports. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

" If YOt: want to know what I thought, I'll tell you," 
Ellsworth said in a loud rapid voice. " At first I thought 
it guite likely that she bad ran away with some one. 
If I had known that Orme was about I might have sus¬ 
pected him, but as a matter of fact, I d:d not speculate. 
I did nothing about it because if that was the case it 
released me from a situation that I regretted with all my 
soul. But when I thought it over. I knew positively that 
that was one thing she wouldn't do. My wife was a very 
emotional woman, but she would never have deliberately 
given up sure money for the sake of any emotion. She 
might have relished the excitement of meeting Orme 
again, but she would never have given up her financial 
position as my wife to go back to him." 

Graham and the district attorney were both frantically 
striving to make themselves heard above the storm. The 
gavel of the bailiff thumped like a tom-tom. 

" Silence, gentlemen!" The voice of the judge ripped 
across the turmoil. " The last remarks may be stricken 
from the record. Mr. Ellsworth, kindly confine yourself 
to answering the questions." 

" I thought your idea was to find out the truth." 
Ellsworth turned furiously upon the judge, as if confront¬ 
ing a new assailant from an unexpected quarter. 

" So it is," the judge said firmly. " Nevertheless, 
you must submit yourself to the rulings of the court. 
The defence may proceed with the next question." 
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" You say that you did nothing for several days after 
your wife disappeared. Did it not occur to you, regard - 
less of your personal feelings toward Mrs. Ellsworth, that 
the police should be notified ?'' 

'* It did. But I had already sacrificed a great dcaJ 
in the effort to keep my personal affairs from being 
made public. It appears that I was to be unsuccesaful. 
I 3 ut I would have given anything under heaven to avoid 
—this!" Ellsworth's arms flailed out in a wide gesture, 
sweeping the press rows, the jury, the bailiffs, and 
lawyers in an inclusive circle. 

» “Is it not a fact that you deliberately took and 
concealed certain papers belonging to Mrs. Ellsworth 
and having a bearing upon the circumstances of your 
maniage?‘* 

" I object. The circumstances of Mrs. Ellsworth's 
marriage have nothing whatever to do with the 
case— 

'* Objection sustained." 

" Let me answer, please. I demand the chance to 
explain. I've done my utmost, all my life, to keen out 
of the papers. Now I want my side to be heard. These 
insinuations—they will be made public—they already 
have been. Let them at least have the tnith! '* 

" Calm yourself, Mr. Ellsworth. This case is -not 
being tried in the papers—officially," the judge said 
sardonically. " If you desire to make a statement, you 
may do so.'* 

" The papers which I took from Mrs. Ellsworth’s 
safe were the documents in a breach-of-pro:nise suit 
which she threatened to institute prior to our marriage. 
I took them because I feared that they would be con¬ 
sidered suspicious evidence against me—give me an 
apparent motive for-i-for doing away with her. A psy¬ 
chiatrist tells me that this fear wax due to a genuine wish 
that she should pass out of my life—that I was afraid 

t 


* 
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because I really did have such a motive, although it 
never was a conscious one. It was a sort of panic. 1 
wanted to keep out of it as far as possible. I might have 
known it couldn't be done—that the crash had come. 
But if I had really wanted to kill Sheila, I'd have done it 
before I married he?. And if I bad killed her. I'd at 
least have had the sense not to try to cover her dis¬ 
appearance. It's horrible that I can't, even now. be 
sorry she’s dead. But I'm punished tor that, punished 
by having to endure all that I've most dreaded and 
loathed, punished by—this!” Again the rigid arm 
swept outward. Then Ellsworth's head dropped forward 
on his arms, flung across the railing before him. " That's 
al!/' he mumbled, almost tnaudibly. The fierce repres¬ 
sion of yeare had broken down, loosing the torrents in 
one mighty outburst. Having lost all that he had 
guarded, he flung the remnants of his wrecked life to 
them, with a strange relief in the abandonment. 

" We will take a recess for ten minutes." said the 
judge. 

The reporters hurled themselves at the doors. 

•• Great stuff I” 

" Too late for the home. The morning papers'll get 
it, dum 'em/' 

" Never mind, they'll run an extra on this—see if they 
don't.'* 

” New lead—add Orme trial ”—this over the tele¬ 
phone. 

Copy boy I Rush this to the office, and step on it I" 
This from the Q and A twins in chorus. 

Peter, having telephoned his flash, left the smoke- 
filled witness room with its clangour of telephones and 
stood leaning against the wall at the back of the almost 
empty courtroom. He started at the touch of a band 
on his arm and turned with surprise to find Don Ells¬ 
worth standing, white and spent, beside h:m. 
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" 1 , wanl to teU J** somethin." Don said in » low 

Take ft easy. 1 Peter forgot his own iaheme m the 
lapse from intense exatement. His gray eves beam*-! 
upon Ellsworth with friendly reassurance and sym¬ 
pathy. 

' But 1 want you to know this." Don rushed nn 
gJanan* .boot to make sow that they were not ever^ 
heard. I hoped to marry Barbara Cavanaugh-may**- 
you already knew that, or guessed it. W«U, that’* ovT 
S.* has told me that you are the nan she cares for. And 
[t si true. I thought she cared for me once, but even if I 
.iadn t lost my chance, she never looked at me as »hr 
looked when she spoke your name. I wanted to let vou 
know that—personally. And to tell you Wore I go ih*t 

f0 ‘* b ' azin « 00t at w hen you came to 

'• Oh. that's all right. Ail in the day's work " p« er 
4wd inadequately. He felt very much as if he’ wanted 
to cry. but his gray eyes only shone a Uttle more warmly 
on the man beside him. J 

" What I really wanted to say. though. Was this “ 
Don went on. The other is only between oureelvt* 
But I thought you might like to know that as soon ^ thk 
IS over I m going to Africa to hunt big game. I don't 
know a thing about big-game hunting, but I guess it can 
be teamed. I don t know a thing about Africa, either- 
only I have an idea if. a country where there aren't 
many newspaper*. A wan snhle flickered acrcae Don's 
tace. I thought you might hke to have that as a 
scoop for—the Herald, isn't *?" 

•' Thanks " said Peter briefly. He dared not trust h» 
voice beyond the tingle word. 

The two hand* met in a grip that left both sets ®t 
nngeis aching. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tkr appearance of Mr*. Kane as a witnete foe the people 
caused a ripple of uncontrollable delight to sweep across 
the rows of pres* scats. 

She stalked up the narrow hie. her voluminous skirts 
almost brushing the chairs on either side. With the un¬ 
swerving directness of an ocean liner, she had already 
stepped to the platform before the astonished clerk could 
check her progress. 

* # Mumble-mumble-mumble—nothing-but-the-truth-so 
help-you-God." chanted the clerk. 

Mrs. Kane fixed him with severity in her eye. 

“ That‘a what I'm here for.” she announced sue- 
cincdy. 

The judge blew his nose behind his handkerchief. The 
bailiff, with rigid, contorted countenance, banger! his 
gavel. The sketch artiste seized their pencils wi± furious 
baste. 

" It ain’t possible." One of the Q and A twins nudged 
the other. 

" Ah the farmer said when he saw a giraffe. 4 There's 
no such animal!' " murmured his companion. 

" Silence in the courtroom, pieate!" admonished the 
bailiff, with the harassed air of a teacher trying to main¬ 
tain discipline over a class of unruly youngsters. 

Mrs. Kane surveyed the room with a disapproving 
stare which said as plainly a* words. " What have all 
these people got to do with it. anyhow? They'd better 
go home and mind their own business.'* 

" Mr*. Kane." began the district attorney with wary 
courtesy, " do you know the defendant. David Orme?” 

’* Well* I ought to," clicked Mrs. Kane, viewing the 
questioner with manifest scorn of hia stupidity. 
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The roI! of far acro» the bedr of the diurict attorney'* 
occic reddened. 7 

'* £/*■*« * yo« whether you ou*ht to; I ,*k*j 

r*° dld ‘ Anwmmr *** Ye* or No." 

he mug snuply. 

" I already laid so." 

Tlie district attorney cast an imploring glance at rh* 
jud«e. who was sedulously itaring out of the window 

' **? ** rdaSoa. between Mi Orroe and Hn 

tittwortn at the tune when you fim knew him? " 

** Jast what they are now. He was and is 
•)'Shay's husband." 

" Wh*tr 

A naMe of aatoaahoMBt paaec over the coorooo. 

T *!. k>C ^ *tT»;jhtened and leaned forward 

aa u pulled by invisible wuee. 

" You bean! me/' Mrs. Kane remarked caustically 

He left, and Mias O'Shay let him so. She never rot 
a divorce from him." 

" Your honour. I object r Graham imped to ha fret 
as a galvanised by an electric shock. r * Use witm*. 
cannot poawbty know this of her own knowledge." 

I certainly do. There'• precious little about Mias 
O'Shay that 1 don't know of my own knowledge." 

" Objection sustained. You may reframe yc-j 


Will the reporter please read the oueation ? 1—4 
**rm to be a little confused aa to whnt (he witness was 
answering." 

The court reporter bent over his notea. 

! he quesboo of the district attorney was 

\Vtiat ? ’ ' be announced in manej-of-faci tones. 

Hie angular tare of the judge became a deep mahog 
any colour. He glared out of the window for a moment 
then gave it up and ieixed his handkerchief. From (be 
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nwn in the press rows rocked hade and 
forth, throwing decorum to the winch The bailiff 
drummed an unheeded tattoo with the hand holding the 
gave! while with the other be wiped hie eyea. 

" The court wUJ please come to order." Mid the judge, 
emerging from cover. 4 
tion. Mi. District Attorney. 

" What, if any, evidence have you a* to the rela¬ 
tions existing between the deceased and the defendant?'* 
The district attorney was decidedly jumpy. He looked 
as tf he were handling a firecracker which ought go off 
unexpectedly. 

** If von mean Miss O'SJiay and Mr. Orme, MU* 
0‘Shav told me henelf, Orroe limply disappeared. She 
was afraid if the started divorce proceedings he might 
mm up. Bes:dea. she didn't want to wait. She was afraid 
she might lose her chanc# of landing Mr. Ellsworth.” 

" Just a moment. She told you ail thta?'* 

M Of course the told it to roe!" Mia. Kane's teeth 
wobbled dangerously but clicked into place. " Did you 
think I made it up?" 

" The witness is admomalied to confine herself to 
amwering the questions.** 

" Yon knew Mr. Orme by sight at the time of thi* 


• * 


M 


" Yes." snapped Mrs. Kane, giaring hatefully at the 
judge who had presumed to dip her utterances. 

Can you Ax the date of the separation?" 

It was year ago conic April." 

M And when did you next see Mr. Orme?" 

" He came to Mr. Ellsworth's house and brought this 
letter they've all been talking about. I told him that 
MUi O'Shay wanted him to go away." 

11 And then?** 

" I mw him hanging around the bouar. 1 spoke to 
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Uun and told him it a-as no Rood wilting, but he aaid he 
would not leave til! he had talked with her." 

" And that was the hut time that you taw him orto* 
to this trial?” ,pn “ 


•aw lias O^hay alrvo—she answered a telephone call 
from the extension in her boudoir at about haJJ-piut 
eight o’clock, I remember the time, because the had 
just corn* upstairs. <li*eeHy after dinner. She thru* 


etely, without telhng me where she was gomg. I w «u to 
the baD window at the front of the house to ace what alie 
was up to, When I looked out I aew Mia O’Shay and 
Mr. Onne walking down the driveway toward the ui~t 
togeth - That was the late 1 saw of h**-ah. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Ira tone then was no new1 of the bailiff's gavel In 
the amaaed silence that tilled the room the telegraph 
instrument sounded suddenly loud. The breaking of a 
penal point by one of the Q and A twins came as a 
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for a lady to confide her intimate personal affairs to her 
maid? ” 

" I've nothing to do with whether it is unusual or not. 
Miss O'Shay did it.” 

'* Will the witness kindly answer the question?" 

44 Your honour, I object. The question is purely 
rhetorical. The witness cannot be expected to testify as 
!o what is or is not unusual. 4 ' 

" Objection snstained.” 

" Mrs. Kane, can you explain how Mrs. Ellsworth 
came to confide her marital and other affairs with you ?*' 

" Yes. It was because I loved her." The face with 
its slipping teeth and its sausage roll of polished black 
hair was no longer funny. It was grim, and in a strange 
way majestic. " Miss O'Shay was a foolish, headstrong 
woman, but I loved her Uke my own daughter, and she 
knew it. I was the one person in the world who nrver 
flattered her, to whom she could always turn in the 
scrapes she was for ever getting into. God knous I did 
my best to keep her pet of trouble. She didn't take my 
advice, not very often she didn't. She was always wild 
—always took what she wanted, and never mind the 
consequences, and then I'd do my best to keep the con¬ 
sequence* from hurting her—too much. Always she gq! 
what she wanted, and always it hurt her in the end— 

till the very end of all- 44 The sunken mouth twisted. 

the sharp eye* squinted shut, holding back the tear*. 
One of them splashed down on the back of her cotton 
glove, and she wiped it off with the other hand. 14 She 
was nothing but a wayward girl, ail those years—a way¬ 
ward girl, spoiled by all the attention she got, playing 
with fire and thinking it wouldn't bum. Why wouldn't 
I know?—I, who took care of her from the rime when I 
kept a boarding house and she was hardly more than a 
child, half-starved, tramping the agencies hunting a job 
in the chorus!' 1 
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Graham gripped the table before him with both 
hand*. 

" Year honour. I ask that the hut remarks of the 
witness be stricken from the record as unrespoouve. 
Ttaa chancier of Mrs. Ellsworth as interpreted by Mrs 
Kane is be»de the point." 

" The witness answered your question. She has i 
right to explain her answer The remarks nay stand " 

" Why. « you were so devoted to Mr*. Ellsworth 
did you withold this ntal inionaatioa? Why did you 
refuse to co-operate with Dr. CavaniupS in his efforts 
to identify the body?” Graham pounced. 

•• Your honour!" The district attorney was 
and reproachful. " I object I The question isw®. 


" I w-dl reframe the question." Graham had hinwelt 
in hand now. He faced the old woman in the chair with 
an air of solemn triumph " Mrs. Kane, why did you 
refuse to give Dr. Cavanaugh a hair of Mrs Ellsworth 
to compare with the hair of the body foetid m the 


Tkt district attorney leaped to his feet. 

Your honour. I object I Is it the intention of the 
defence to impeach this witness?" 

“ I* **•" Graham said sturdily. " I am Uvaw the 
toerxlit.cn for that, your heoow." > € 

" The witness may answer " 

” Of course 1 may answer. Why shouldn't 1—now 
that it can't be helped?" The black eyes were open 
now. wrathful I y feed upon Graham. *' Yon needn’t 


think you're worrymig me » bit. young man. I'd have 
you know 1 ve talked down a lot smarter men than 
you are in my day—or than the judge, either, if it 
cornea to thatl ## 

TH« judge*! mouth twitched. 

1 must ftcbrahh yoo that if yoe do znc confcae 
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yourself to answering the questions put to you you lay 
yourself open to contempt of court/' 

But Mrs. Kane was not to be intimidated. 

41 I guess I've been laid open to lots worse things/* 
she muttered. Then, having disposed of the majesty of 
the law. she faced the courtroom, patently ignoring with 
a bony shoulder the end of the table where the defence 
attorney sat. 

" I wouldn't help them to find her murdered," she 
said, M because it was the last scandal I could protect 
her from. All her life I tried to do that for her. Many 
and many's the time I've failed. But for all the thing* 
that got out about her, there were plenty of others 
that didn’t get out. She was a bad, lovely woman, was 
Miss O'Shay. But I didn't want something bad to be the 
last thing people remembered about her. She was so 
terrified of growing old—of losing the power of her 
beauty that had brought her everything ahe wanted. 
She was terrified of that when she married Mr. Ellsworth 
for his money and committed bigamy to get iL Why 
should I care what happened to him—to Orrae. or Ells- 
worth, or any of them? Why should I want her name 
to be hawked about again, a scandal in her very death ? 
Do you think 1 cared about getting somebody bung for 
her death ? One of her beautiful hairs was worth more 
than Orme's neck. I didn't want anybody to know that 
she bad ever been afraid. If she wasn’t dead, it wai 
her own business and I'd know it soon enough, because 
*he’d tell me, without bringing the police into it to 
bother her. But if she was dead, then—then I wanted 
people just to remember—not that she was bad, but only 
that she was lovely. 

The tall, spare figure, wrapped in its bizarre draperies, 
topped by an absurd bat, stood erect. The black eyes, 
gtowing with the fire of a fanatical, protecting angel, 
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looked straight before her. beyond the court* 

wslk. • 

Graham tank back in hn chair, 

“ That it all, be svd dtfptritediy. 

“ Yoor honour, the People n 
attorney. 


»» 


CHAPTER XLU 


Point 


•• Don't take il to hard." Peter tihed his chair back 
ugaanst the wall at an acuta angle which left his long ten 
dangling in space. ” God know* I don't want you to wt 
him off if he's guilty. You're potting on a good show 
and that's all that’s to ba expected.' 

Graham stabbed the derit blotter before him with U.i 
of an unused pen, es if he found some satisfaction 
impaling a series of minute invisible objects 

“ The heck of it is." he said. " I don't believe he * 
gudty." 

Dr. Cavanaugh, who had eased bit large bulk into * 
comfortable chair by the window, turned a serene gue 
upon the worried lawyer. 

" That gives yon a certain rather Impressive sin¬ 
cerity." be said blandly. " but it may not weigh very 
heavily with tha jary. juries are Hkely to have a general 
xlea that lawyers are an unscrupulous lot It’s partly, 
of course, because legal procedure seems to them a very 
elaborate game whose rules are too complicated for them 
to understand—and human nature has a way of being 
MMfMriocs of what is beyond its comprehension. What 
ever makes people ffl at ease a likely to I 
tile. The average man would assume you to be 
honest person, my dear Graham. You have an o 
countenance, if I may say so—not at all the sort of 
who would misrepresent the value of a 


open 

rr 
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ample, or cheat at a bridge game. And yet. because you 
are a lawyer, they will suspect you of working a magic 
hocus-pocus to try to throw dust in their eye*, even if 
you know your client to be guilty." 

The three men were gathered for an evening confer¬ 
ence in the office of the defence attorney, at Graham's 
request. The young lawyer's round cherubic face 
seemed to have lost some of its roseate chubbiness. 
There were puffy circles of fatigue under bis eyes, and his 
mouth sagged in a discouraged droop. Peter’s long face 
looked even longer than usual, and his check bone* 
stood out sharply. His brows were drawn together in 
an anxious frown; that frown had become so habitual 
of late that it had etched two lines in parallel grooves 
above his eyes. 

Since the adjournment of court at half-past five, Peter 
had gone back to the office and written his lead for the 
next morning's city edition. He had stopped only for a 
cop of coffee on his way to the lawyer's office. Graham 
had come directly from the courthouse; the calf-bound 
hooka majked with slips of blue paper which strewed the 
desk and the pyramid of ashes :□ the brass bowl at his 
elbow indicated that he had taken no time for dinner. 
Dr. Cavanaugh had stopped downtown for an cariy and 
- ieiMireiy repast. Of the three, he alone showed no sign 
of perturbation. 

44 Yon know," Peter brought the front legs of his 
chair to the floor with a thump, " I believe Ellsworth and 
* the Kane woman were telling the absolute truth, queer 
as their stories were." 

44 Their testimony was a good deal worse tha n queer," 
Graham said gloomily; " it was devastating. And yet, 
when you go over it in cold blood, dislike of publicity' 
and fear of scandal—especially somebody else's scandal 
—sound like mighty feeble motives for trying to cover 
up the facts in a murder.' * 
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" That'* (he trouble with motives,'' The doctor 
examined hie cigar with calm detachment before lighting 
it. " The strongest of them so often do v«a feeble-. 
lo the other fellow. There's the familiar notion, for m 
stance, that all murden are committed from jealousy 
anger, fear, or greed. And yet there was the woman 
who took a hammer to her husband because he did not 
want her to go to a bridge party. A patient not long ago 
came to me suffering from whai we call a compnixux. 
neurosis. He was obtested by the homicidal impulse 
to kfll liis wife because for twenty yean she had sapped 
her coffee audibly from a spoon’ Perhaps if one of us 
had to listen to that sound for twenty years we'd be 
inclined to call it justifiable homicide . 

" At any rate/* Graham interrupted irritably. " to¬ 
day's testimony brought oat a perfectly good, recognis¬ 
able motive—two of them, In fact—for Orme to kill Mrs, 
Ellsworth. It might have been jealousy, and it might 
have been revenge. You may call him a pyachopathfc 
case. Doctor, but those are going to look like mighty sane 
human motives to the jury." 

*’ Psychopathic or not." Dr. Cavanaugh asserted, 
" Orme is not the type of personality to be moved power¬ 
fully by either of those two particular emotions. If he 
did kill her. it was far some other reason. “ v . 

" Well, just try to convince the jury that rtgardleaa 
of motive and opportunity he simply hasn't the right 
kind of face far it I" Graham snorted. 

" I will, my lad, I will," Dr. Cavanaugh aaid cheer¬ 
fully. " I'vt convinced juries of much queerer things 
than that. They've almost got into the habit of believ¬ 
ing me." 

You’ve examined him. doctor. What did you get 
out of him?" Peter's chair was once agAin poised at ten 
precarious angle. 

" As to actual events, no more than you already 
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know. You arc In as good a position to judge as I am. 
What clo you think?" 

,4 1 honestly don't know." Peter said slowly. " I've 
seen a gcod many murderers, but I’ve never seen one 
like him. The evidence is all circumstantial, of course. 
But he did write the threatening letter, and he was the 
last person seen with Sheila O’Shay before her death. 
Our best hope is persuading the jury' there’s a ‘ reason¬ 
able doubt/ Circumstantially, it ’3 a strong case; but 
circumstances take funny quirks sometimes/* 

“ Well. I don't believe he did it!" Graham stabbed 
at the blotter so viciously that the pen stood erect and 
quivering. " A guilty man would either try to get out 
of it or throw up the game. But that's not evidence. Jt 
it weren't for that belief. I’d never have kept nn with the 
case, not even for you, Peter. He’s absolutely no help. 
He's adopted an attitude of—of passive nonco-operation. 
And if you'd ever get a client like that. I guess you'd get 
a few homicidal impulses yourself!" 

“ You're wearing yourself out to no purpose." Dr. 
Cavanaugh's calm authority had its effect. Graham 
plucked the pen out of the blotter and leaned back sn his 
chair. " Y’ou leave the evidence to me. That's what 
I'm here for.’’ 

Or me going to take the stand?" Peter inquired. 

" He says he is, and I can't very well stop him. But 
I haven't a ghost of an idea what he’s going to say. 
that’s a pleasant position for a man's iawyer to be in. 
isn’t it? 1 suppose if he’s as cracked as Dr. Cavanaugh 
says he is. he might say almost anything." 

" I didn’t say be was as ' cracked ' as all that. “ Dr. 
Cavanaugh corrected mildly. " I haven't a notion in 
the world hut that he'll tell the exact truth. Perhaps 
that’s what he’s afraid you'll argue him out of d he lets 
you know about it beforehand." 


c 
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Look here, Doctor!” Graham hall-rose, his (ace 
flushing angrily. 

" Just a moment.'* The Doctor waved hun back 
with a placating gesture. " Orme may have the idea 
that the truth will not sound convincing. And since 
it is your job to be convincing, you might not look very 
favourably upon that particular brand of truth. It might 
need a good deal of varnishing. It is just possible that 
Orme is holdsng with ali his strength of will to his pur¬ 
pose of telling exactly what he knows—and that he is 
afraid he might weaken under our combined persuasion 
if he gave u* the chance to argue with him. Mmd you, 

I know no more about it than you do! But there is 
nothing more stubborn than an unstable personality set 
on combating its own instability." 

** Well, I've done my best to keep him off the stand," 
Graham said wearily. '* You remain our one white 
hope, Doctor. I was afraid even you would slide out 
from under, after to-day's testimony." 

“ Neither Ellsworth nor Mrs. Kane could possibiy 
alter the facts relative to David Oime.” Dr. Cavanaugh 
said. "Iam willing to stake my professional reputation 
on that. In fact. I am hereby' wagering a nickel '*—he 
produced the coin and balanced it on the tip of his linger 

_" that I shall acquit David Orme. And it won't affeq . 

the verdict one particle if you two come out now and 
have the dinner you should have eaten two or three hours 
ago.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

The hazard beauty of David Onne as be walked firmly 
to the witness chair had its immediate effect on the court¬ 
room. Despite the commonplace of modern dress and 
surroundings his face might have served as model for 
the painting of a tortured god—Orpheus torn t>y the 
nymphs, or Prometheus chained to the rock. The carved 
immobility with which he had sat day after day beside 
the sheriff had given place to a controlled but vibrating 
tension. That face, with its hollowed temples and sunken 
eyes, somehow relegated the jurors, the group of court 
officials in thdr railed enclosure, and the rows of news¬ 
paper men in their numbered seats to inconsequence, 
even tawdriness. Whatever else he might be, David 
Or me was not a sordid criminal. 

Before he had opened his lips except to murmur an 
almost inaudible response' to the oath, the room was 
attuned to strangeness. A shiver of excitement— 
something not heard, not seen, but felt like the blowing 
of a wind—rippled across the press rows. The men and 
- women in the jury box uncrossed their legs, ceased 
fiddling with things in their hands, and leaned slightly 
forward. 

If Graham viewed his witness with some trepidation, 
* concealed his uneasiness under a manner of firm and 
confident friendliness. 

" Will you just tell the jury in your own way the 
circumstances in which you first became acquainted with 
the lady known as Sheila O'Shay?" 

" I was a member of the orchestra in the theatre where 
Sheila was dancing." There was not the slightest con¬ 
cession to the formality of a court proceeding in Ormc's 
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manner. His voice was not raised in the consciousness 
of addressing an audience, neither did it sink to thf 
embarrassed mumble of stage fright. It was low. but 
carried with perfect clearness to the farthest corner o! 
the courtroom. " 1 played "—hw hp» twisted sardoni¬ 
cally as if forced to admit the point of a rather cruel 
practical joke—' 4 1 played the sandpaper. Rubbed 
sheets of sandpaper together, you know. It was what 
is called a jazz orchestra. Perhaps 1 may be allowed 
to explain that I was trained to be a concert violinist, i 
was what is sometimes called an infant prodigy-" 

" Your honour," the district attorney blurted, " 1 fail 
to see what bearing the witness's musical abilities with 
sandpaper or otherwise have on the issue bang tried 
before this court. Surely the present testimony is 
irrelevant and immaterial, to say the least of it I *' 

The hart indignation in the prosecutor's voice tailed 
to win any response from the angular, unmoved face 
of the judge. 

M This man has taken the stand in his own defence, 
charged with the most serious offence in the criminal 
code." He might have been waving aside the impor¬ 
tunities of a troublesome child. “ I am inclined to give 
the witness considerable latitude. You may proceed. Mr. 
Orme." 

Orme had awaited the end of the interruption with 
apparent indifference. 

“ I was studying with Ysaye in Belgium and was 
to make my formal d£but the following year, whcnV- 
bicycle accident resulted in the amputation of two of 
my fingers." He glanced down curiously at his hand, 
as if, even yet, the tragic finality of that accident were 
hard for h:m to grasp. " Naturally, that ended my 
career. But as I had lived nothing but music all my 
life, it did not occur to me that any other occupation was 
open to me. Friends interested themselves in my behalf 
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and secured me the post ol sandpaper artist in a jazz 
band." Again the exquisitely carved lips writhed in that 
<ardonic smile. "I am trying to be brief, but these 
things have really a great deal to do with what happened 
afterward." Orme glanced upward with a look of 
apologetic inquiry at the judge. 

In some subtle fashion the angles oi the judge's face- 
had lost some oi their sharpness. 

•' Take your time. Mr. Orme. The court is willing to 
hear whatever you have to *av." 

" Good boy!" whispered the Q twin to his mate— 
and received a war rung glare trom the bailiff. 

M When I saw Miss O’Shav on the staee." Orme went 
on. twisting his hands together in his lap. " I thought 
she was the most glorious person I had ever seen. She 
was like a movement from Taitini'* Devil’s Trill ' 
sonata. She restored music to me—the music I could 
no longer bear to hear. ! had not the faintest notion 
of seeking her acquaintance—there really would have 
been no way for me to do so if I had wanted to. and the 
idea did not enter my head. But—for xnene reason she 
noticed me. sitting there below her night after night in 
the orchestra pit. She learned my name, sent me a note, 
and asked me to call one night after the performance. 
Shfc was like that. She could always take what she 
wanted, hold it—and throw it away. I know this will 
sound almost incredible, bat she really did love me. poor 
£nd unknown as I was. a failure witb no possible pros¬ 
pect of success. There was a mute apology in Orme's 
smile, and yet no one in the courtroom found it hard 
to believe that the facilely emotional, impulsive Sheila 
O’Shay had been stirred by the man with the face ol 
a Greek statue whose worshipping ryes followed her 
every movement from the orchestra pit. 

" She did love me then!” Orme's voice rang out. 
suddenly loud, in pa^nonate affirmation. *' It was as if 
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somebody had stepped down out of heaven and Lifted 
me up/’ There was a long pause; then he went on with 
forced calmness: “We were married. And then, of 
coarse, she got over it—in what seemed a very little 
while. She—there were other men. I—found it very 

hard. You. see. I-*' The face of the man in the 

witness chair became so ghastly white that the bailiff 
hastily handed him a glass of water. He looked down 
at it as if he hardly knew what it was. Then he gulped 
the entire contents of the glass. handed it back with a 
murmured " Thank you. I'm all right now/' and con¬ 
tinued: 

" She told me that I had no right to dxtatc- her con¬ 
duct. that she earned more in a week than I did in a 
year, that she had—bought me, like any other bauble 
that caught her fancy, and that, the fancy having spent 
itself, she was through with me. And yet. I struggled 
on. I couid not believe it would end like that. 1 couldn't 
see love as an easy tiling, easily relinquished. It wasn’t 
like that with me. you see." 

There was another long pause. The judge stared out 
of the window. Graham prodded a sheet of paper before 
him with the point of a pencil. The district attorney 
referred to some documents in a cardboard file at his 
elbow. The faint swish of pencils racing across copy 
paper, catching up, was audible from the press rows. 
The jury regarded Ormc with strained attention. He 
seemed to be calling upon some inner reserve of strength^ 
lathering together his resources. At last he moved 
■lightly, sitting up very straight in the witness chair. 

“ One night.” he said in a low, penetrating voice. 
" she told me that she did not believe I had ever been 
a real musician. She said I had never been good for 
anything but to rub sheets of sandpaper together. She 
cast slurs on my musk—on music! I lifted my fist 
Orme glanced down at his clenched hand as if it belonged 
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to some one else—" and struck her down. Then I left" 
Suddenly he slumped back in the chair, his head 
Calling forward on his lifted hand. 

" We will take a recess for ten minutes. The jury 
will bear in mind the admonition of the court not tc 

discuss this case with others or among themselves-" 

With a clatter of hinged seats, the reporters stampeded 
for the door. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

WirKN Orme resumed his place on the witness stand, 
a splotch of colour on each check had replaced his deadiy 
pallor. If he was aware of an approaching crisis, this 
was his only tribute to it. 

' On the fifteenth of March of this year I discovered 
that my wife had entered into a bigamous marriage with 
Mr. Ellsworth." His tone was studiously detached, as 
if the statement referred to nothing more disturbing than 
a mortgage or a bill of sale. " I wrote her a letter— 
a hurt and angry letter. I will admit that I even had the 
strange idea that if I could talk with her she would come 
back to me. On the evening of March i$th I did sc.* 
her/' 

A sigh of excitement, of many breaths exhaled at once, 
nistlcd through the courtroom. 

" We walked along the street, talking. It was soon 
made absolutely clear to me that whatever feeling for 
roc Sheila had once had wax as lost, as forgotten, as 
one of her last year’s costumes. I don’t know just why. 
but the idea of this bigamous marriage was more \ evok¬ 
ing to roe than anything that had gone before—a queer 
kind of pride, of self-respect, perhaps. It seemed utterly 
humiliating to throw our marriage into the garbage can. 
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as if it were of no significance whatever. I offered to 
allow her a divorce, but she did not want Mr. Ellsworth 
to know that icgaJy she was still marned to :n*. I 
don't recall dearly what we said. It is all rather con¬ 
fused in my mind. I remember that we stood on a street 
comer. And then I left her and went out to the auto 
camp where I had been staying. That is all." 

The expression cn Graham's naturally sunny counten¬ 
ance was almost comically disconsolate. He looked as 
acutely uncomfortable as a dog who finds a tin can tied 
to its tail and sits tight with tie realisation that the 
slightest movement will let loose a hideous concatenation 
of sound. Hi* reproachful £utc flickered for a moment 
across the inscrutable face of the judge. Very evidently 
the defence attorney considered that a punishment was 
* y being inflicted upon him which he didn't deserve; but 
he wisely decided to let bad enough aione. He forced 
his voice to a tone of jaunty indifference. 

M No questions," he said. 

" You may cross-examine.'* 

The district attorney softened his habitual roar to a 
dulcet reasonableness. 

" There are a few points in your recital. Mr. Onne, 
which the Pcop’e would like to have further elucidated. 

I will ask you to look at this letter, entered in evidence 
as People's exhibit A." 

" The defence stipulates that the letter in question 
was written by Mr. Ome.” Graham said wearily. 

" Well, then. I will ask yon, Mr. Onse, is the wording - 
of this letter that oi a man actuated by affection for the 
redpient?" 

" I’ll say it wasn’t," the A twin commented in a 
sibilant whisper. 

" No talking in the courtroom, please J" barked the 
disciplinary bailiff. 

" 1 told you I was angry when 1 wrote it. And 
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* affection ’ is hardly the term I should use tor my feel¬ 
ings toward Sheila O'Shay. I loved her—terribly/' 
Orme spoke with tremulous intensity. 

M Quite so. And this Udy whom you ’ loved 
terribly/ " the district attorney sneered, " you first 
knocked down, then abandoned, and then disregarded 
%o completely that you did not learn of hex subsequent 
marriage until almost a year after it had taken place/' 
Although he merely leaned forward across the table, the 
district attorney seemed fairly to spring upon the man 
before him. “'And what, raay I ask. were you doing 
in the meantime? 1 * 

" I don't know," Ormc said dully. " I seem to have 
been just wandering around." 

"Oh. yes, wandering around. And your wanderings. 
I take it. were conducted by automobile?" 

" I have never had a car." 

" Yet you made the public automobile camp your 
headquarters. Can you explain that discrepancy?" 

" Some one must have given me a lift on the high¬ 
way as far as the auto camp. Then, when I was there, 
I stayed. I had no money, you sec." 

" Quite so, no money. And having thus belatedly 
discovered your wife's marriage to a rich man, you 
doubtleis saw an opportunity to recoup your finances by 
threatening to make the illegality of her marriage 
known." 

. "I would not have taken a cent from Sheila :f I had 
been dying I' * Orme s face, which had paled to the gray- 
white of dead ashes at the opening of the cross- 
examination, suddenly flamed. 

" Of course not I And yet your earnings as a sand¬ 
paper artist could scarcely have supported your manage 
during the period of your married life." 

Graham half-rose to object, thought better of it, and 
ndapsed into his seat. 
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'! 1 not think of money then one way or the other 
I did not dream that $be thought of it, either. I loved 
her." 

■' So yoa have told us. And yet you nude no effort 
to .<eep m touch with her affairs—affairs which were 
widely published—until three days before her 

'• I have told you that I did not know of her mam&ftt 
to Ellsworth." ^ 

" And can you explain thL3 singular ignorance 

" I have no explanation to make. 1 have already 
stated the fact.’* 7 

“ An <3 having had your little chat with the lady. vc , u 
left her on a street comer-having made no attempt to 
follow up the threats conveyed in your letter to her— 
and fled back to the auto camp, where you concealed 
yourself under the assumed name of Daniel Osgood 3 ” 

” It was the natno by which 1 was known thcr-- ] 
adopted it after I left Sheila." 

" Oh I And just why did you find it necessary to 
adopt an alias at ail? ” 

M I—don't know." 

The district attorney dropped his air of elaborate 
sarcasm. He half-rose from his chair, pointing his finger 
menacingly at the man in the witness chair. His voice 
boomed through the courtroom. 

. '* Dav ’d °™e." he roared. " I suggest tliat you 
deliberately waited until Sheik O'Shay was in a position 
which you could threaten. I suggest that you used 
threats of exposure in order to wring monoy from hei. 
and that, when she refused to submit to blackmail, von 
struck her down in a rage—yoa had done just that 
before, I believe you said—And killed her. I suggest 
that you were in possession of an automobile in which 
you drove the body to the marsh and which you after¬ 
ward junked or ran into the hay; that yoa then very 
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astutely thought to lose younelf in the floating popula¬ 
tion of the auto camp, hiding under an assumed name, 
in order not to arouse suspicion by attempting to flee 
from the scene without funds. I suggest, David Onne, 
that you did wilfully and feloniously murder Sheila 
O'Shay!" 

Orme rose to his feet, his eyes fixed in a fascinated 
stare on the face of the prosecutor. He was trembling 
violently from head to foot, but he steadied himself with 
both hands on the arms of the chair behind him. 
Graham's protesting hand, lifted to signal an objection, 
was unheeded. 

" Before God, I don't know whether 1 killed hw or 
not!" he screamed in the high shrill voice of hysteria. 

" But I don’t see how I could have done it—because I 
loved her more than my music, more than anything else 
on earth 1" 

CHAPTER XLV 

After the emotional stress of the morning session, the 
quiet urbanity of Dr. Cavanaugh, as he settled himself 
comfortably in the witness chair, restored an atmosphere 
of normality to the tense courtroom. Dr. Cavanaugh 
was very much at ease and completely at home, and he 
showed it. He distinctly conveyed the impression that 
murder trials were no treat to him. He took the oath 
with the careless nonchalance of a caller presenting him¬ 
self to a familiar hostess, and awaited development* 
with a manner that subtly combined a willingness to be 
helpful with a patient acceptance of inconvenience to 
himself in thus being summoned. 

Graham had regained something of his former 
optimism. 

" Will you tell the jury. Doctor, something of your 
professional career?” 
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" I was graduated from the Harvard Medical School, 
and after my intemedup was for several years on the 
>ta£f of Graham Hospital for Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, i then spent four years in study abioad. I 
was a member of the Viennese Psychoanalytic Society, 
which met with Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vienna in the 
first study of ps>xhoanalysis. I also spent a year with 
Dr. Jung in Zurich. 1 may say that I am not an 
adherent of any one school of psychoanalysis—in fact. 
I think I may be said to have made my own original 
contributions in the field. On my return to this country, 
I established ray own psychiatric hospital and clinic. 
For the las? six or seven years, I have retired from active 
practice, although I am still sometimes called into con¬ 
sultation and have taken such cases as have interested 
me from the point of view ot research." 

"You are a specialist in nervous and mental 
diseases?" 

" Psychopathology is my particular field—y«." 

" And have you written anything for publication on 
the subject?" 

" I have contributed articles too numerous to mention 
to the medical journals of America, France, England. 
Austria, and Germany. 1 am the author of several 
books: Abnormal Aspects of Genius, Abnormal 
Behaviour in Relation to Medical Jurisprudence, The 
Criminal Mind, and Aulistic Thinking in Normal Life 
are probably those best known to the layman." 

" And you have, I think, served as alienist in a 
number of criminal cases?" 

" As alienist, or sometimes rather as a jjsycbological 
investigator-yes. I was expert witness for the prose¬ 
cution in the case of the People versus James Kelly, the 
case of the People versus Edwards and Edwards, the 
case of the People versus Mary Emerson, the case of the 
People versus Watson and Eaves. Kelly was condemned 



vtnttuce, and Watson, after conviction, was killed in an 
attempted jail break. 1 warn witness (or the defence in 
the trials erf Edna Raleigh, Hubert Smith. Everett and 
Laura Coandly. and John Potts. Ralegh. South, the 
Connelly*, and Potts were acquitted. I may add that 
id numerous instance* my services have been requested 
to conduct a preliminary investigation which in some 
case* prevented the accused from coming to trial and in 
_tbas identified the criminal who was being tough* 
Many of three investigation* were such as not to require 
my presence in court, but I believe they have been more 
or less a matter of public knowledge." 

The jury was obviously impressed. The cases 
mentioned by Dr. Cavanaugh included a group of the 
most spectacular trials of the last decade. Ha name had 
gone forth in magazines and newspaper stcries as a 
wizard who pulled amazing white rabbits of truth out 
of the black hat of mysterious circumstance, and his 
books were written in a strikingly vivid though ny no 
means seas*tonal style which bad brought them readers 
far beyond the circle of hit profesaooaJ confreres. It wa* 
quite true that 90 far aa was known he had never been 
engaged to investigate a case which he had failed to 
solve, and that the side which secured hit service* in a 
trial had invariably received a favourable verdict 

" I believe. Doctor, that yon haw been popularly 
referred to as * The Man Who Make* No Mistake •?" 

44 Oh. dear Mr. Graham." Dr, Cavanaugh pro¬ 
tested amiably, " we must concede a good dr* I to 
popular exaggeration. Perhaps "—he took the jury into 
his confident* with a deprecating smile—*' it is only that 
my mistakes have never found roe out!" 

Graham, beaming like an impresario whose star per- 
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former is capturing the audience, waved the point aside 
" You arc acquainted with the defendant. David 
Orme?" 

tf T 4# 

I un* 

*' You have examined him professionally?" 

" I have.” 


'• Will you kindly explain to the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the jury the circumstances and results of that 
examination?" 

I have seen the defendant more than once." 

Graham looked slightly surprised, but recovered Him , 
self promptly. 

‘‘ Very well; go nght ahead. Doctor." 

" I will be as brief and as non-tcchnical as possible. 

If your honour and the jury will bear with me "_Dr. 

Cavanaugh glanced upward at the judge's bench^** i 
will go over the entire circumstances of mv dealing 
with the defendant.'* ™ 

” You have all the time at your disposal that you 
need. Doctor.” Even the judge treated this witness with 
Tnarked and courteous respect. He no longer stared out 
of the window or gave his bored attention to the 
wrangling* of Graham and the district attorney. It 
happened that this was the first case be had tried in 
which the great Dr. Cavanaugh appeared as expert 
witness, and he obviously looked upon it as an 
opportunity full of interest. 

” Thank you.” Dr. Cavanaugh nodded affably. " 1 
will begin, then, with the early afternoon of a day last’ 
month, when I returned to my house from a morning 
round of golf and found a man whom I now know lobe 
David Orme sitting on the doorstep of my office, block¬ 
ing my entrance." 

Graham's head jerked back, his startled gaze seeking 
the doctor's face. The district attorney's chair made a 
sexapmg sound as he pushed himself back from the 
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tabic with both hand*. But Dr. Cavanaugh, apparently 
oblivious of the sensation his statement had caused, was 
turned toward the jury box, his eyes studiously regard¬ 
ing the toe of his shoe as he crossed one knee over the 
other and leaned bach at ease in the witness chair. 

M Behold the Ethiopian emerging from the wood- 
pile!" Harry chortled to his twin in gleeful excitement. 

“Just cast your eyes on Graham—he's getting some¬ 
thing he didn't bargain for/* the other twin urged, 
digging an elbow into his mate's ribs for emphasis. 

*• No talking in the courtroom, pleas*V 

Abandoning his futile attempt to catch Dr. 
Cavanaugh's eye, Graham, with an obvious effort, 
schooled his voice to non committal formality. 

“ And on what date. Doctor, did this—this meeting 
occur?" 

M On the fourth of March of the current year." 

The district attorney's ciiair scraped sharply again— 
forward, this time. 

" I beg your pardon? I—I think I must have mis¬ 
understood." Graham was clutching the edge of ttft 
table before him with both hands. " Will you repeat 
that date, please?" 

Dr. Cavanaugh turned and surveyed his agitated 
questioner with mild amusement. 

" 1 said ”—he raised his voice, as if he had just 
discovered that Graham was slightly deaf— 44 March 4th, 
of this year." 

“ But that—that was before Mrs. Ellsworth dis¬ 
appeared 1 " Graham seemed hardly able to credit the 
testimony of his senses. 

" The inference," Dr. Cavanaugh assented smoothly. 
M is quite correct." 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

M Proceed." In that one word Graham gave it tip and 
abandoned himself and David Omit* to Dr. Cavanaugh. 
He was no longer directing the examinatiorv—he was 
merely a part of tbe audience. He glanced briefly at the 
district attorney, hoping that the prosecutor was too 
absorbed in his own astonishment to notice that lus sur¬ 
prise was shared by bis opponent. 

" Mr. Oitne was at that time in a state of extreme 
agitation. He told me that in passing the house tic had 
recognised my name on the door plate. The maid told 
him that I was out, and saw patients only by appoint¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, he settled himself on the doorstep 
to wait. He told me at once that he was without funds, 
but begged me to help him in what he described as a 
* terrible extremity.' I admitted him to my office, gave 
him a mild sedative, and, when he was somewhat 
quieter, asked him the nature of his trouble. 

" I will summarise his statement as succintiy as 
w possible, in order not to weary you." Dr. Cavanaugh 
paused and glanced at the jury with hi 3 smile of 
courteous apology. Every face was turned toward him 
with strained interest. Even the judge leaned forward. 

" Mr. Orme told me ut that time that he had been,, 
for almost a year, suffering from a complete loss of 
memory for preceding events. His memory, that is. was 
clear for the period between last April and the present. 
For events preceding that time his mind was a total 
blank. As perhaps you know, this state of amnesia is 
technically called a ' fugue.* ” 

The jury didn't know, but they appreciated the 
implied flattery, and tried to look as if they did. 




* 
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•• I went back rather carefully over the patient's 
personal history for the last eleven months. If I may 
be allowed to use an imperfect analogy, it was as ii the 
strip of continuity, of the stream of memories which 
makes us conscious of ourselves as unbroken person¬ 
alities, had been cut off at a particular point, with no 
way of uniting the severed edges. He had found himself 
walking along a country xoad, hatless and without 
luggage. If he had had a wallet containing money and 
a means of identification, he had lost it or it had been 
stolen from him. The only clue to bis identity which 
he could discover was a fountain pen in his pocket, with 
the initials ’ D. 0 / engraved on a gold band around the 
barrel. From that time on. for a period of eleven 
months, he had worked as a casual ranch hand, using the 
name of Daniel Osgood, which was suggested to him 
by the initials on the pen. He had kept moving, in the 
hope that eventually some scene or circumstance would 
recall his past life to him. On the day when I saw him, 
he had received his first hint—the first stimulus which 
seemed to have aroused a response connected with his 
past life. I hope I am not being too detailed—taking up 
too much of your time with all this?" 

Harry laid down his pencil and stretched his cramped 
lingers. 

" Gee." he whispered to the Q twin. ** Spell me on 
this, will you? It's all answer and no questions. Do 
you think you're getting paid just to sit and loaf in a 
ringside scat at this trial?" 

'* AD right, hand it over. But say, do you notice what 
a sense of the dramatic the old bird has? He always 
asks if he's boring them at the most crucial moments." 

" I haven't had time to notice anything but keeping 
up with my pothooks." 

For once, even the bailiff was too absorbed to chastise 
the offenders against courtroom etiquette. 
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“Go on, please, Doctor. The court will be glad to 
listen to all you have to say." 

" The circumstance to which I refer was a moving 
picture. Orme. or Osgood as 1 called him then, had 
dropped into a moving-picture house, more for a place 
to sit down and rest than for anything else. But an 
incident in the picture had roused in him an intense, 
though indefinite, erootionai disturbance. It was a scene 
in which an angry man knocked a woman down. He 
was unable to stay for the conclusion of the story, and 
rushed out into the street, in a state of acute excitement. 
His first clear recognition out of the past was the sight 
of my name on the door plate when he passed my 
house—he recognised it, that is, as belonging to a more 
or less well-known psychiatrist." 

M ’ More or less '—get that?" nudged Harry. 

" It would be unnecessary to take you step by step 
through the analysis by which, in the course of the next 
two weeks. I finally knitted together the severed portions 
of Orme's consciousness. Working backward, I dis¬ 
covered that in his childhood he had received a powerful 
shock when his father, in a drunken rage, had struck 
his mother and knocked her down. The woman had hit 
her head falling and was stunned; and the child. 1 ft 
alone with her when his father had stormed out of the 
house, had believed her to be dead. The incident was 
buried in his subconscious and apparently forgotten. It 
was only a short time afterward that a musician became 
interested in Orme's remarkable talent and undertook* 
his education, separating him from his family associa¬ 
tions. But the horror of the scene, intensified by his 
helplessness, nevertheless made an ineffaceable' and 
powerful impression. When, as he has told vou, he in 
a moment of anger struck his wife Sheila O'Shay and 
saw her fell as his mother had fallen, he found himself 
reproducing the scene which had given him so profound 
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a shock in his childhood. He in his own person was 
re-enacting the rtle of his hated father. The reproduction 
of a similar scene on the screen naturally caused a 
resurgence of the emotional storm, and gave us a starting 
point for reconstruction. The amneiia from which he 
was suffering explains the tact that Ormc was unaware 
of his wife's subsequent marriage until so long after it 
had taken place. 

" There aie other items, ot course, which require 
explanation. Not every one would have responded to 
the same set of circumstances as David Ormc responded 
to them. We must remember that he was and always 
has been an unstable personality—an instability recog¬ 
nised by the laity in references to the high-smmg 
sensitiveness, the 4 temperament ' of certain geniuses. 
In such a personality, a rift in the stream of memory 
technically called a fugue is invariably a means of escape 
from an unbearable reality. When Ormc found himself 
performing the same act which had so horrified mm in 
bis father, he reacted by a complete denial of the intoler¬ 
able fact—by, in short, forgetting the painful situation 
and becoming, in effect, some one else. I have no doubt 
whatever that the emotional strain of seeing his wife 
again on the night of March tSth caused a slight 
recurrence of retroactive amnesia, which explains his 
confusion as to the details of the interview and his 
inability to remember his parting from Sheila O'Shay 
and his return to the automobile camp grounds where he 
was staying." 

44 Just a moment, your honour," the district attorney 
boomed. * 4 1 ask that that last statement be stricken 
from the record as incompetent and calling for the con¬ 
clusion of the witness.'’ 

’ 4 But, your honour." Graham interposed, 44 Dr. 
Cavanaugh has been called to the stand as an expert 
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witness. The statement was a pan of bis diagnosis of 
the defendant's mental condition.” 

” The statement may stand. Proceed, Doctor." 

M That is all. I think.” 

Graham looked inquiringly toward Dr. Cavanaugh, 
hut except for an imperceptible curve ot amusement at 
the comers of his mouth, the doctor'* (acc was 
inscrutable. 

” No questions. You may cross-examine.” 

” Now. Doctor,” the district attorney began with 
heavy reasonableness. " if the defendant's actions are 
fully explained by all this fugue and retroactive amnesia 
business, how do you account for his failure to aiake 
any mention of these occurrences on the witness stand?" 


CHAPTER XLVII 

" I OBJECT!” Graham exploded. ” A moment ago my 
learned friend across the table was very meticulous about 
statements calling for the conclusion of the witness.' ’ 

** If your honour please, I should like to answer the 
question." 

" I withdraw the objection." Graham subsided 
meekly. 

” The most significant factor m Orme’s life ot recent 
yeare "—Dr. Cavanaugh turned from the district 
attorney and addressed the jury conversationally—” has 
been the loss of two of his fingers. From a squalid 
childhood he had been lifted by his talent into a world 
of music—a world where he met some of the greatest 
names of Europe on a plane of congeniality am equality. 
At one stroke he was hurled out of that environment, 
hurled back into a poverty and a limitation far worse 
'ban that in which he starred because it was now com- 
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plicated by thwarted ambition. The result. in a man ol 
hii temperament, was u lease of inferiority—an 
inferiority actual and yet undeserved—which conditioned 
hit entire life. It was lor that reason that Mrs. Grows 
Ktptiriam regarding his rmukai ability moved him even 
more powerfully than the cooling of her love and her 
attentions to other men. 

•' He transferred to the loss of his memory the same 
talcs** feeling ol inferiority which had goaded him ever 
since the loss of bis fingm. It was a further icppmg 
otf. you see—another blow of fate stamping him as in¬ 
complete. as unable to hold hi* own with normal men. 
You must remember that we are here dealing all along 
with exaggerated reac ti o n s, in the shod time at m> 
disposal far treatment. I was unable to eradicate tiuai 
David Orme’s mind the idea that his flight from reality 
in the form ot a fugue was an act of personal and moral 
cowardice, it was not that, of course—it wan absolutely 
beyond hk control. But remember the tortured pride 
with which be endured the humiliation of rubbing sand 
paper in a jan orchestra when he had expected to take 
his place among the world's great violinists. He had 
dragged himself back from the temptation of suidclr 
because he thought it cowardly to ran away from life. 
And yet. after enduring that depth ol bitterness, he found 
that after all he bad run sway. Rather than admit that 
flight, with the moral stigma which he placed upon it. 
he was willing to let thing* take their course, even if his 
silence resulted in his conviction. Life, you see, was 
already a prison to him. and a sentence of death would 
offer bun honourable escape, his final release.*' 

For a moment, silence hung over the courtroom. 
F-vcry mind was contemplating the vision of a tor¬ 
mented soul called up by the doctor's quiet and yet 
compdlingiy earnest utterance. The distort attorney 
was the felt to shake himself free of the spdL 
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He shuffled his Doles, coughed, and changed his 
jnjiiti 

" May I ask, Doctor.'* he said, concealing bis tm- 
easiness under an air of ponderous assurance. ” whether 
it is yoar cuiiom to take your ptiienti ofl the streets and 
give them • course of treatment at their mere request, 
with no assurance of their ability to pay for your 
services ? ” 

" Your honour ’ —Graham sprang to hb feet, ftndmg 
rebel in action—” do I understand that the district 
attorney is attempting to impeach this witness?” 

" What Mr. Graham understands is beyrmd my power 
to fathom, as I make no pretence of being a mind reader 
—or a psychiatrist.” The district attorney turned with 
vicious joy to an antagonist whose weapons be could 
parry with his own. ” I think the question is proper to 
cross-examination, your honour.” 

” The question is allowed.” 

Dr. Cavanaugh looked down at the district attorney 
with an invulnerable placidity from which the intended 
thrust glanced harmlessly aside 

” Of late yoar* it has been my custom to take only 
such patienU as interested me—and to take them 
wherever I found them. Fortunately I am no longer 
dependent on an income from my practice, as I brhew 
I stated on direct examination, and am able to devote 
my tune for tho most part to special research. For some 
years 1 have been working on the problem of the relation 
of fugue states to genuine dissociation of personality. 
From that point d view I found Mr. Onnc interest^.” 

” Oh. so you were very much interested in Hr. Onne’s 
easel” 

Very much, yes.” 

'' Well. Doctor ”—the district attorney’s bludgeoning 
voice went on—* isn’t it a fact the scientific mind, like 
the musical mind, is subject to * tamperaroeat *? In the 
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enthusiasm of research. is it not frequently found that 
facts are interpreted to meet the hypothesis which the 
investigator is trying to prove?" 

" That is sometimes true of some investigators, yes." 

M Well, then/* the district attorney panted a little in 
his approach to his goal, *' what was to prevent David 
Onne, knowing the intense interest you took in his case, 
from making up the whole story which you have told 
us, and using it as a cloak of defence? ” 

41 The main thing that prevented him was that he 
couldn't do it/* So far as the doctor was concerned, 
the district attorney bad evidently reached hi* goal* only 
to fend that nothing was there. 

You have heard of malingering. Doctor?" 

For the first time* Dr. Cavanaugh permitted his smile 
to broaden. 

” Yes, 1 have heard of malingering-'* 

* # How can you be sure that Orme was not malingering 
—deliberately concocting a story and imitating the 
symptoms of this fugue you speak of? M 

“ Again* if I may, 1 will resort to an analogy. Sup¬ 
pose you were to ask roe to imitate the playing of Fritz 
Kreisler. If I made the attempt, the imitation, I venture 
to say, wouLd deceive no one. Even if I deliberately 
prepared for the test and had a certain degree of skill, 
the result, while it might pass before hearers without 
musical training, would certainly be detected without 
.difficulty by musicians. The imitation of a mental dis¬ 
order. contrary to popular belief, is infinitely more 
difficult than the imitation of a master's playing. In 
fact, not even a student of the subject could possibly 
maintain the fiction for any length of time without giving 
himself away. The amateur who thinks that by 
grimacing and tearing his hair he is giving a convincing 
rliniral picture of insanity is doomed to instant dis¬ 
appointment. Functional and organic derangements of 
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the mind arc as numerous and as complex in ther 
differences as physical disorders, and their symptoms 
are as definite. You might as well ask the physician 
whether a patient down with typhoid fever or tuber¬ 
culosis was not making a vague general pretence of being 
ill. I may add that ray own experience has been fairlv 
extensive, and that it has not been devoid of the 
malingerers of whom you speak. Their efforts were quite 
readily detected/’ 

The district attorney glanced covertly at the jury. 
They were obviously impressed. He wished he had left 
that particular line of questioning unopened. Graham 
was leaning back, taking things as they came. He could 
set Dr. Cavanaugh up there and turn him loose! The 
district attorney inquired of the universe, not without 
silent profanity, why the devil they hadn’t been able 
to hook Dr. Cavanaugh for the prosecution—then be 
would be sitting back, and Graham would be doing the 
worrying. He pasted hi- handkerchief across the back 
of his neat, where the roll of fat stood out in a thick 
ridge. Then he leaned forward, moving to a new line 
of attack. 

" Granting that all you say is true. Doctor—and 1 
am without the advantage of the technical learning 
necessary to argue the point with you ” (the district 
attorney hoped that would have its effect on the jury— 
that they would see themselves and him together as 
allies, as plain men pitting their robust common sense* 
against the hairsplitting* of the academic expert) " there 
still remains no reason why Orme should not have had 
another impulse to knock Sheila O'Shay down. And 
why. having killed her with the blow, he should not have 
concealed and destroyed her body, as be thought—and 
then have conveniently suffered another loss of memory. 
Or, let us say, that the emotional crisis put him into that 
state of fugue again." 
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I take it you mean to put that suggestion in the 
form of a question." Dr. Cavanaugh spoke before 
Graham could do more than grunt the beginning of a 
protest. " At any rate. I will answer H. It might have 
been physically possible ior Orme to have left the 
Ellsworth grounds with his wife at half-past eight, in 
accordance'with Mrs. Kane’s testimony, have quarrelled 
with her and killed her* then have left her body lying 
casually somewhere while he wandered about, and finally 
have returned for it and taken it to the marsh in a very 
clever and most successful attempt to conceal his crime. 
That would be physically possible, but it would not he 
psychologically possible. No one in a state of mind 
capable of elaborating the plan for concealing the body 
in the marsh and setting fire to the grass in order to 
destroy it would have failed to carry through the plan 
at once.” 

" But there is no evidence that he didn't carry it 
through at once I No one knows what time he arrived 
at the auto camp. Why assume an interval of aimless 
wandering?" The district attorney was startled out of 
all caution. 

" Because," said Dr. Cavanaugh, M he hadn’t had 
time to go to the marsh and get back when I saw him." 

"When you saw him?" The district attorney 
clutched at the tom shreds of formality, " I withdraw 
that. When did you see him, Doctor?" 

M At half-past nine o’clock on the nigh? of March 18th 
Tchanced to look out of my office window and saw David 
Orme sitting on the curb. I did not know at the time, 
of course, that he had reverted to his abnormal state— 
that he was then suffering from a recurrence of amnesia, 
although on this occasion a slight and temporary 
recurrence. I was busy with a caller at the time, and I 
intended, as soon as the caller left, to go out and speak 
to him and ask him what he wanted. He was very shy 
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of interrupting me. and I took it for granted that he had 
seen the caller enter, and was waiting outside until I 
should be at liberty. At a quarter past tea I opened the 
door to let my visitor out—just in time to see Oime rise 
from the curb and walk away down the street. As it 
was late, 1 did not bother to call after him, thinking that 
he had tired of waiting and would come again. Sheila 
O'Shay's murderer did not leave her body unguarded 
while he spent three quarters of an hour sitting on a 
curbstone before he went back and drove that body to 
the marsh for concealment. His presence outside my 
house is an alibi for David Ormc. Incidentally, T think 
we may safely say that he is the only man on record 
who. in defending himself against the accusation of & 
crime, was ail the while in possession of an alibi which 
he had completely forgotten!" 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

" Cavanaugh clears Orrae! Doctor gives Ormc alibi I" 
Already the cries of the newsboys were wafted faintly 
upward to the courtroom of Department 24. 

" Jury out at—make it 11.40. Jimmy." Peter 
slammed the telephone receiver on the hook and 
threaded his way through the chattering group of 
reporters in the little witness room. They swung their 
legs from the table or leaned against the wall, smoking 
with the furious rest of men who had been deprived of 
cigarettes during the long hours in the courtroom. 
"Two to one they'll be out in less than an hourl" 
* r They might hang—that old bird with the goat's 
beard in the second row wasn't taking in xnoeh of the 
doctor's fireworks." 
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•* Not a chance. I'll bet a dollar they'll acquit on 
the first ballot." 

" Done! They'll stay out long enough to get one snore 
dinner on the taxpayers, anyway/' 

M All the same. Orme might have done it." 

" Purely circumstantial evidence. Juries don't like 
that They can remember too many circumsta nc e* of 
their own that might take a deal of explaining/' 

•' It was the doctor that did it. He handed it out like 
Jehovah on Sinai. If he told them to render a verdict 
that the moon was made of green cheese, they'd do it. 
Clever of Graham, bringing that in about ' The Man 
Who Makes No Mistakes —they got it firmly fixed in 
their minds that the great Cavanaugh just couldn’t be 
wrong." 

" He certainly made the D. A. wish he was some place 
else." 

" HcUo, Peter f You look as if you needed a drink/' 

" I do/’ Peter agreed morosely, and slid through the 
door. 

The rows of chairs in the courtroom were deserted. 
With stray sheets of copy paper and stubs of pencils 
strewing the floor, it had the dishevelled look of a room 
after a party—that indefinable atmosphere of a place 
where things have recently happened and are no longer 
bappening. Half a dozen correspondents sat on the rail 
of the jury box. like a line of birds teetering on a fence, 
chatting with each other, the photographers, and the now 
humanised baiLifi. The chairs behind the lawyers' table 
were pushed back, empty. Above the back of a chair 
next to the railing which divided the room in half. Peter 
caught sight of the top of a small black hat. 

He swung open the gate and dropped into the chair 
beside Barbara. 

" Well," he said with weary relict. “ that's over!" 

Barbara turned to him a brooding face. 
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“ Ohl 44 she breathed. “ do you really think it is?" 

Peter turned sidewise, resting his. elbows on the arm 
of the chair. By leaning forward just three inches, he 
coukl kiss the tip of her ear. He glanced over his 
shoulder at the group on the rail of the jury box. Better 
not ri3k it. He relinquished the opportunity with a 
regretful sigh. 

“ There's not a doubt in the world 1 " he said con¬ 
fidently. 41 I wish you’d take off your glove, Barbara. 
I think I could grab your hand without anybody 
noticing.’* 

Obediently, almost absent-mindedly, Barbara took 
off her glove; but she smiled up at him with tremulous 
gratitude as her cold fingers relaxed under the reassuring 
pressure of Peter's clasp. 

"But that speech of the district attorney’s—it sounded 
horribly convincing, with all that talk of motive and 
opportunity, and the way he kept emphasising the 
threatening letter and the attempt to escape." 

" Yes. it was a better argument than Graham’s— 
for people like you and me, but not for the jury. The 
jury will think the D. A. is a bit of a bully, and Graham 
a nice Honest kid. desperately in earnest and at a dis¬ 
advantage. Which is just about right, both ways. But 
Graham has brains as well as a pink-and-white com¬ 
plexion. He knew that he didn't have to argue the 
case. What be had to do was to cut everything else 
away and hammer that jury with Dr. Cavanaugh's 
testimony and nothing else. They've got to remember 
that testimony as the one important issue—and that Dr. 
Cavanaugh is «i man who can’t be mistaken. Onne is 
acquitted beyond a shadow of a doubt—and it was your 
father that did it with his little hatchet." * 

"Yes." Barbara was staring straight before her at 
the state seal on the wail behind the judge’s bench. 
" He was—very clever—wasn't bcJ 44 
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•• He was the whole works P Peter began enthasaas- 
txally. Then he saw that her lips were trembling 
trembling so that ahe could hardly control them lot 
speech. He glanced again over his shoulder at the chat¬ 
ting reporters. ” To bell with them ! " he grunted with 
low-voiced vicknce. and. ratting his band Bo Barbara ft 
chin, turned her head gently toward him. Her eye* 
shone unnaturally large in her small thin face—pitifully 
small* and thinner than when he had firvt seen it. 

•' You poor—litt’e—gari.' ’ Peter's crooning voice had 
* tone which no one had ever heard m it before. " I 
know what you want to do. You want to put your head 
on my shoulder, and cry and cry and cry, And God 
knows bow much 1 want you to do just that I Barbara, 
whenever you want a s hould e r to ay on. promise me 
•Jut you'll cry on mine- That's what I'm for. It's the 
one best thing on earth I'm good for, Barbara I" 

'• Yes." Barbara said faintly. " I'd like that." The 
tears welled slowly in her eyes and slipped down hei 
cheeks The ftp of a pink tongue emerged, tike a 
kitten's. Bo lick them from the corners of her month. 
Something in that childlike, wholly unconscious move¬ 
ment wrenched Peter almost unbearably. 

" Damn these people." be murmured fervently. 
' Damn everything!” He squared his shoulders, niock- 
in« the view of the men by the jury box. Then he pulled 
out a crumpled handkerchief and awkwardly but 
efficiently mopped Barbara's wet face. A shred of 
tobacco dung to her chin. 

‘ At least I'm sure you—you don't do this very 
ottrn." Barbara uruled through her tears. "You haven't 
what I'd c^i a fatal facility!” 

" Listen to me,” Peter said urgently. M This can't 
go on. You can't wear yourself out like this—you'll 

go ah to p a c ed. 
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- Oh. no, I won't "—Barbara'* voice was „teadv 
now-" I can’t afford to.” 

" But now that Orroe has got off—and your lather 
did gel him off. sure as shooting—don't you think vou - d 
feel better if you sometime told me all about it 5 
Wouldn't :t be a help to share it with some one-some 
one who would love you. no matter what happened?" 

No, Peter. I couldn’t.'' Barbara scoke with a 
desolate, wistful finality. " I can’t tell any one—ever 
But I'll say this much, though it's more than I thought 
1 would, more than I ought. Only, somehow, 1 want 
you to know. You say it wouldn't make anv difference 
but 1 do want you to know, Peter—even though mavbe 
you won’t believe it." s y 

" I’ll believe anything on God’s earth that you say 
to me. Barbara.” • 

"It's only this: that I—I didn’t kill Sheila O’Shay!" 
The sound of shuffling feet from behind the door 
through which the jury had filed out: the sound of 
trampling feet as the courtroom doors were thrown open- 
a voice, the composite of many voices, saying, " Here 
they come I’’—all came to Peter as a rushing confusion 
In which he was somehow propelled to seat 53 as the 
judge tcok his place on the bench and the bailiff banged 
for order. 6 

" L f dieS “ d Jwy. have you con- 

adered your verdict?'* 

" We have." 

Down the murmurous lines of an interminable 
ngmarole droned a voice: 

" The case of the People against David Orme. . . 

Uo you nnd the defendant guilty or not guilty?" 

' Not guilty." * 

" So say you all?" 

'* So say we all." 

Somebody was trying to scramble over Peter’s out- 
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stretched leg*. Somebody leaped over a chairback to 
reach the aisle. 

" My God, Peter, have you gone to sleepf 
Peter stared blankly at Harry, the Q twin, who was 
shaking him by the elbow. 

-• I believe you and 1 are working on a rag called 
the Herald. It’s supposed to be a daily newspaper. Its 
city editor is one Jimmy Scars, who at this moment is 
shouting himself hoarse and tearing out handfuls of red 
hair. Suppose you postpone your little dream and come 

along 1 ’ 

The dazed look receded from Peter’s eyes. 

•• Call a taxi, Harry, while 1 phone in. With luck, 
we'll make the one-o’clock deadline!" 

Love and sorrow and joy and life must wait. Peter 
Piper of the Herald was on the job. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

Peter knew that he should feel flattered by Professor 
Gambion'$ invitation to dinner. Besides, he had always 
liked the old professor; and he knew that, despite the 
diflerence in their ages, the liking was reciprocal. He 
smiled a little at the transparent craftiness which had led 
Gambion, on this particular occasion, to invite him to 
meet the distinguished Judge Hood, visitor from another 
state. Gambion had seized upon Peter as one of the most 
promising of his students, and Peter suspected that in the 
professor's eyes he had fallen from grace in becoming a 
reporter instead of concentrating on the finishing of his 
law course—with an income of nothing a week, judge 
Hood would be set forth a* a shining example: '* There, 
if you stick to the straight and narrow paths of juris¬ 
prudence, goes Peter Piper at fiftyJ M 
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Yet Peter did not want to go to Professor Gambion's 
bouse for dinner. He wanted to do nothing but think— 
even though thinking followed the course of a single 
reiterated drde. His thoughts padded on, round and 
round and round again, wearing ever deeper a track that 
led nowhere save back to its own beginning. 

He believed Barbara. He believed Ellsworth. He 
believed Mrs. Kane. He believed Orme. Not one of 
these four had killed Sheila O'Shay. They were simply 
not the right people for it. It did not hitch on to them. 
That murder was committed by some one who knew 
exactly what he was doing. The case had not progressed 
one inch nearer to solution than in the beginning. It 
was deep—far deeper than any one had yet penetrated. 
There was a mind behind it—a mind far superior to 
Orme's or Mrs. Kane's or Ellsworth's. As for Barbara, 
her bare word was better than a thousand proofs. She 
had intellect, but she also had character. She had the 
temperament for truth. She was crystalline. It wasn't 
a code of moral teachings with her. something imposed 
from without, to be sloughed off when the demands of 
self-interest became too strong. It was herself. 

Peter sat hack in the shadow just beyond the fire-light, 
smoking one cigarette after another and now and then 
sipping at the glass of sherry that stood on the arm of 
his chair. The old profess^- had saved a small cellar 
from the pre-Volstead era, and one of his precious bottles 
had been brought out in honour of his old friend, the 
judge. Now arid then Peter roused himself to listen to 
their desultory talk. 

“ You're on a newspaper, I believe Gambion said?" 
Judge Hood turned to Peter, courteously including him 
in the topic of conversation. They had been discussing, 
as every one was discussing, the Ellsworth case, and 
from that had drifted into famous unsolved crimes of the 
post. 
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-• Guilty, your honour." Peter admitted smilingly. 

•• Then I'm sore you’ll bear me out against the pro¬ 
fessor that many of the great unsolved crimes were not 
really unsolved at all. A group of selected editors and 
newspap-cr men. in the mood and with their tongues 
toosened. could reveal what I believe you youngsters call 
the ' low down ’ on many of them. The solution is 
merely ‘ not for publication. ’ for various reasons—in¬ 
fluence sometimes, or lack of evidence aiifficientiv con¬ 
clusive for a court of law. The Elwell and the Hail-Mills 
murders in New York, the Taylcr and the Ferguson 
cases in California, are supposed by many people to fall 
into that class. 

“ Still." the professor maintained, tilting his gla*s 
against the light and squinting through it. " the only 
reason that the criminals who undertake to perpetrate 
the ' perfect crime ' seem such utter asses is because 
they were asses. Their jelly wouldn’t jell; but that’s no 
reason to deny that there is such a thing as jelly. Of 
course we don’t know about any successful * perfect 
crimes ’! If they were successful, we shouldn't know 
about them. But that’s no ground for saying that they* 
don't happen. The normal criminal is stupid, because 
the normal intelligent man knows that he can go farther, 
and with less nsk, by sticking to the paths of rectitude. 
But there is such a thing as the abnormal criminal mind 
—the man of sufficient intelligence to fool tbe police and 
the public and make his way unscathed through the 
whole elaborate machinery we have constructed for the 
protection of society, but a man whose intelligence has a 
fatal flaw in it somewhere, a limitation which allows him 
to disregard the rights of his fellows and become a 
criminal." 

" Yes," the judge agreed. " there are men like that 
—though they don’t always turn to crime. There was 
Dawson, for instance. Remember him?" 

•A 
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.. DawsoD ? Let me Me. Oh, yes. the queer fellow 
taVSSS Uw BSS wSZa^ySn think of 

"as wst-ssp &"££*-. 

•• SS Ste so dramatic But the only reason 

that Dawson has not committed a perfect ™.sbc- 

^,,e he has had no occasion to. You may be surprised 
cause he nas na Daw3on has made a name for 

t3u» one of the most brilliant prosecuting attorneys 

Gambion blinked. Why. in 
n _ T)a\r$oii was avoided even b> the tel- 
yZ!S 2 m most of the other fellows avoided! He was 

1 *£**£ SngTfew Who know, there » no 

more unsavoury reputation in the city than Dawson 
But ran force: those delusions of grandeur that used 
fo di^ust us the tale* of the great thing* he was going 
to do that he told when he was drank- 

" VVcii. he's done just those things. And be*# done 
Wane, he combines uncommon ability with con 
SS IS Why I said he would be a great 
criminal if he wanted to-andI he d want to . nght 
enough, if it were necessary to his progress. Morality, 
after all despite its complications, pretty well boib oow 
to^ne thing—the faculty of taking the other fellow s 
point of view. You know that somebody ebe would 
dislike being robbed or killed or cheated just as you 
would dislike it. You put yourself m his place, fed to 
situation as your own. Call it imagination, sympathy, 
the facultv of getting out of your own sldn. Now and 
then somebody lacks that faculty. And if h* doe*. the 
moral code to him is merely a convenient artifice, like 
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etiquette. He eats with his fork because in general it's 
the easiest thing to do. But if eating with his fork be¬ 
came inconvenient to him, he'd throw the fork away 
without hesitation. The egoist is thr single-minded 
person. Because he is Single-minded, given native 
ability, he will go far in his chosen direction. But if he 
meets with an obstacle which cannot be circumvented, 
he will destroy it, without regards to the rights of the 
obstacle. In other words, he will commit a crime dictated 
by his egoism, and will conceal it by his intellectual 
astuteness." 

" Yes," Peter said. " I've heard something like that 
before, in another connection." The words of Dr. 
Cavanaugh came back to him as clearly as if he heard 
them again in the doctor's quiet, authoritative tones. 
" The few who can pull their threads out to the end are 
the great single-minded people: artists, financiers, 
scientists, even arch criminals." 

Then something crashed in his brain. A light, like the 
dozen fiery globules of a bursting rocket, each separate 
against the sky, but all emerging from a single source, 
tiamed in the darkness of his mind. He leaped to his feet, 
knocking the wine glass from the chair arm. The gleam¬ 
ing fragments of glass caught the firelight, and a thin 
trickle of fluid darkened the hearthrug. 

" My God!" he said wildly; and again, in a low, 
awed voice, " My God I" 

.Hood and Gambioo were both staring at him. startled 
into immobility. 

" What's the matter? Are you ill?" the judge ex¬ 
claimed. 

Mechanically Gambion steoped to jack up the frag¬ 
ments of the shattered glass. 

“ I may be crazy, but I don't think so. I believe 
I’ve got it I I think I've solved the Ellsworth case!" 
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Bareheaded. banging the door behind him. Pete? 
rushed horn the house. 


CHAPTER L 

Pnx* ignored Bossy. waiting at the curb, and swung 
down the street with long, uneven stride*. He felt an 
imperative need of phydcsl action to bring some son 
of coherence to the wild idea which had flashed across 
his mind in Professor Gambion's library. Hi* pace 
lagged, at tunes stopping altogether If was incredible 
—incredible even to himself! Then he pushed on 
rapidly, as if the whole amazing scheme would escape 
unless he could pursue and overtake it. 

Barbara was protecting tome one—some om whose 
claim upon her was strong enough to bring that thin 
whiteness to her cheeks, that desperate purpose ro her 
eyes; a claim that not even murder could break Her 
silence was not seif-protection; he was sure ot that. 
Barbara had tcid him that she had not killed Sheila 
O'Shay—and Barbara could not lie. And abe was not 
protecting Ellsworth. She did not love Ellsworth. Her 
sentiment for Ellsworth had never been leva—not love 
as Peter knew it. not the love that was a steady flame 
In Barbara's eye* when he had held her in his arms in 
the little room with the firobght, nor when he sat beside 
her ® the courtroom. Beside*. Ellsworth had not the 
temperament of a cool, calculating murderer. 

" Among ail the things we don't know about Sheila 
O’Shayt murderer, we know that he is not an ordinary 
criminal •' Cavanaugh had said that. “ How easy it 
is to fool mere normal people." He had said that. too. 

Peter went back, step by step, over the scene* so the 
courtroom. Cavanaugh had acquitted Ora* —there was 
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no doubt of it But why bad he given no hint to Graham, 
nor to Peter, himself, that he had known Orme prior 
to the murder? Peter, who was acute enough, had not 
the slightest suspicion of those earlier meetings. Per¬ 
haps Cavanaugh had the right to withhold the know¬ 
ledge from Peter, but Graham was Ormc's lawyer. 
Graham should have been told. And even though he had 
merely allowed Pete to deceive himself, it was neverthe¬ 
less a deliberate deception—a deception with a motive. 
Motives I ‘ The strongest motive is likely to seem feeble 
to the other fdlow." Yes. Cavanaugh had said that. 

And yet—if he were wrong! He must be wrong—it 
was too bizarcc. It was beyond belief, almost beyond 
i magin ation. If be were wrong, he would show himself 
the world’s most utter fool. If he were wrong, be stood 
to lose Barbara—she would never forgive him. And yet. 
deep down below the seething chaos in Peter's mind, that 
Hash of light burned on. Reason, common sense, credi¬ 
bility were all against it. But it burned on. And there 
was only one way to find out. Peter felt suddenly help¬ 
less. Who was he to pit his wits against the subtle, 
calculating mind that had framed this murder? It was 
David against Goliath. He had only his little stone of 
truth to throw—if rt was the truth 1 But it wee the 
troth. Wild as it was, it had clicked somehow—the dick 
of absolute certainty, of the reason beyond reasonable¬ 
ness. David against Goliath, but David, with his little 
stone of troth, had won I 

Dr. Cavanaugh opened the door to Peter's ring, his 
big frame silhouetted against the light. For the first 
t\m» Peter noted that the square shoulders had acquired 
a slight stoop. The flash bung upon the doctor's cheeks 
to folds, deepening the lines of his face as U they had 
been marked with a heavy pencil. It was not surprising 
that he should feel the effects of fatigue and overwork 
m a difficult and exacting case; but Peter's association 
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with him hid been so dost that he had hitherto tailed to 
observe the change. He idt now that every sense was 
sharpened, that his nerves reached oat like anxesuur. 
responding to almost imperceptible stimuli. He was like 
a man feeling his way through the jungle, listening for 
the danger that lurked in the nibbing of blades of guts, 
watching for the shifting of a shadow. 

Dr. Cavanaugh leaned forward to recognise the young 
man standing hadess in the gloom. Peter taw his fin gen 
tighten on the doorknob. But his voice was genial. Ht 
greeted Peter as an unnocountabie but always welcome 
triend. 

M The ubiquitous Peter! 1 thought your labours were 
over by this time-” 

The sincere heartiness of his tone rocked Peter back 
to sanity. But with that new alcrtneea which nothing 
escaped, he saw that the doctor $ eyes were hard and 
impenetrable. Ska agates. 

** I've c ow to mull over the aftermath of our current 
mystery/’ To his surprise. Peter beard his own voice 
speaking in easy and natural tones. He knew that his 
hands were steady, that his face betrayed nothing of the 
tumult in his mind. He lighted a cigarette, tested him- 
self by holding the match until it almost burned his 
fingers. The tiny flame did not so much as quiver, 

” Is there an aftermath?” Dr. Cavanaugh rfttled 
himself in the chair behind the desk, waving Peter to an 
arm-chair drawn close beside the student lamp. He 
glanced obliquely at Peter as he selected a cigar from the 
box h-ad* him. Deliberately he ttrock a match and 
held it. watching the point of flame creep closer until 
it almost burned his fingers. The flame did not waver. 

" You saved Orme—single-handed, The papwa axe 
full of it. Yours is the honour and the powei and the 
glory. In theatrical parlance. you ran away with the 
show, and landed another tri u mp h tor the man who 
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makes no mistakes. Graham was simply nowhere. And 
yet, I wonder—isn't it handy possible that that star 
performance was itself a mistake?” 

" Your account really flatters me unduly/' Tb# doc¬ 
tor lifted a deprecating hand. 

" Not at all. I’ve noticed your impeccable modesty, 
Doctor. You never boast—you have.no need to. It Is 
an admirable attitude. But I'm still left wondering." 

" Surely you don't think Orme was guilty?" 

No," Peter said meditatively. " I don’t think Orme 
was guilty." 

" And you arc kind enough to say that it was I who 
got him off?" 

" Yet. you got him off. And yet it must be rather 
hard on you to realise that, for the first time, you have 
met your match. You set out to solve this case—and 
you have not solved it. You have made your first failure. 
The public has not caught that angle of it yet—but it 
will. The man of no mistakes is fallible, after all. The 
tule marsh murderer was too clever for him. And 
presently it will occur to them that the great man is not 
quite so great as they thought him. * He did some 
clever work/ they will say, * but perhaps he played in 
luck. It may not have been so hard as it looked. He 
couldn't find the man that killed Sheila O'Shay. And if 
that man could beat him, there are others who can beat 
* him. too/ You have been a legend. Dr. Cavanaugh. 
And a legend must be perfect, or it is nothing." 

11 And <k> you imagine/* Dr. Cavanaugh said gravely. 
" that I have not thought of that?" 

M Yea." Peter nodded, " I believe you have thought 
of it." 

" And suppose-" Dr. Cavanaugh paused, pursed 

bis lips, and sent a perfect smoke ring into the air. He 
watched it until it wavered and broke. " Suppose I 
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have not real hr faOed ? Suppose I could ao)w the nsvv 
ter*—if I would. “ 

Frier leaned forward. In the shadow be had the illu- 
won that the face of the doctor was carved in gray rock 
lavy. limiter, brooding. And thru he knew that it 
only the lace of a man who wai very tired. 

" Dr, Cavanaugh/' he laid in a voice thin and tarn 
with the intensity of hit emotion. “ I believe that you 
have the answer. 1 came here to hght it out with yon. 
But I am not going to fight you. When all’s said and 
door, you are a very great man—and you have been 
good to me. I leave it to you. I leave ct to you 
absolutely/' 

" Yes. ' the doctor agraed gravely. *'It te left to ax¬ 
il I do aot tail you the answer, you will nevrr know it. 
There ta not r ihadow ol proof. And remember, my 

is in my own hand*. III cboaw to tail_" 

• you think you could bear to tail, Doctor? Other 
i. of coons—but you?” 

Silence was to the room, ttknce that vibrated hke a 
bell. 


tenderness. 

" Petar." he Mid softly. '* we sre none of us unmunr 
from the weaknesses of humanity. Kao* of os quite 
immune. Non*. Just two people in my life have touched 
me deeply I am far greater than other of them. They 
are booml by all that I have cast aexVe. They are straws 

in my hands. And yet- Those two, Peter, ire you 

1 am going to tdJ you the ansi 
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CHAPTER U 

Dr. Cavanaugh Waned back in his chair. The Nms 
in km free were dwp corrugations. like owm warn 
in stone; bat the t&cc itieif wa* somehow changed, 
smoothed by the relief that comes with the end of cca>- 
fiict, the victory o t a final decision. 

,4 I always said yon were a bright young roan. Peter." 
he arid, as casoaly as if the story be bad promised to 
tell were d no roars personal impost than a emolring- 
rooin ai*c&>te. ' How did yon come to guees?" 

’ ‘ Partly because there was no one rise whom Barba** 
would guard, cot only with her life, bat with her honour. 
That is what ber silence meant, h is the only thing it 
could mean. It seemed wildly absurd, of course, to 
imagine you a criminal You had the intellect to cam* it 
through, to mike it a perfect crime. But that wasn't 
enough. You must not only have the wit to conceal a 
crime, hat the character to commit it. A chance con¬ 
versation to-xugh: made me understand the thing that 
has puztled me in the way you handled Onne's trial. It 
was your ambition that took no account of the lithe 
quest!on of pltyiag fair with Graham when you sprang 
r your previous meetings with Omit for the first time on 
the witness etand. 

" Ycu wasted to tower—to make us all pygmies. 
Yon didn’t even see that it wasn't cricket to keep 
Graham in the dark. And you had me foefcd. too. You 
bad mt focied perfectly. That worried me. because you 
shouldn't have wanted to fool me. You were not 
only clever enough to do it—bat you couid want to 
do it. You told me the truth about yourself when you 
spoke of the single-minded people, the people who go 
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their own way, the supreme egotists. You did not call 
them that, but that is what it amounts to. doesn't it? 
They are outside morality. They are not held by all 
those tangling threads that bind us to others. You didn't 
mind letting Graham down, you didn’t mind letting me 
down, so that you could have the glory. 

'• 1 remember things that you said. And the way 
you laughed when you told me once that we are all more 
or less insane. Your laugh troubled me at the time, 
though I didn't know why. I know now. It was because 
that laugh was die only time you ever came out from 
behind the wail you had built around your real sell You 
came out for a moment then. You laughed because you 
alone were secure in a terrible sanity—a sanity in which 
ygw could rule us. entangle us, play upon us. You alone 
were free and unhampered. And to-night it all came to 
me. It made everything dear. You said once that dues 
were negligible compared with motives. Well, you were 
right. I haven’t a due to go upon. I haven't a shred 
of evidence. The only thing I can see clearly in the 
whole dark business is a motive. Not even that—just 
the insight into the sort of man you are. You could 
conceal your acts—but you could not quite conceal your 
character. And even yet I don’t understand how you 
dared to do it—how you dared to take this case and 
follow it through, discover all that you did about it. 
uncover everything—and stop just short of uncovering 
yourself." 

The doctor smiled. 

"Yes." he said, “ that presented its problems, i may 
say, in fact, that this was my most difficult case. Per 
haps it will be remembered as my greatest triumph. You 
ask how I dared. But I dared do nothing else! The only 
safety lay in the path of danger. There was Camber¬ 
well. I could not leave Camberwell to work alone, per¬ 
haps to stumble on the truth. I must keep the threads in 
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my hands. And I dared not do less than my best. Cam¬ 
berwell is too good a man to be deceived by a fake. It 
must be the real thing. And it was the real thing, every 
step ot it! It is not easy to go about solving a problem, 
step by step, exactly as if you did not know the answer 
—to remember every moment the precise limits of your 
supposed knowledge. But I did it. I did it so well that 
sometimes 1 almost forgot that it was only a game I 
was playing. It had its fascination, too. The most 
dangerous game, played with superlative skill." 

M It was you who killed her?" Peter asked quietly. 

"Oh, yes. it was I who killed her. I could not 
do otherwise. I always knew, of course, tliat I should 
not hesitate if the need arose." 

Peter looked curiously at the face before him. 
Cavanaugh bore his gaze without flinching. 

" And yet you don't look like a murderer," Peter 
said. 

'* Why should I? Only a fool would be a professional 
criminal. Crime is the response to an e m ergency. 
Naturally I did not court emergencies. Words! Most 
of humanity is ruled by words, pretty words, ugly words. 
Honour, loyalty, crime—what are these but coloured 
words? Stripped of their colour, they are nothing. But 
only the minority is ready to pass beyond playing with 
those coloured words. I very early found that out. One 
must pretend to play the game that the other children 
are playing. Only so can one be free to play's one’s own 
game unmolested. So I treated their words with the 
utmost seriousness—only I knew, as they did not, tliat 
the words meant nothing. 1 learned to be very careful. 
I put on the mask of their conventional morality—only 
I knew it to be nothing but a foolish mask. There used 
to be rumours—before I learned that I must never let 
the mask slip. That is the reason I came out here to live. 
That is the reason I adopted Barbara. Barbara took the 
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woxds seriously—oh, very seriously indeed! A boose- 
kold with a grown daughter to preside over it was by 
just so much more entrenchment in conventionality than 
even the most discreet of bachelor establishments.’* 

“ Is she really your daughter?" Peter broke in. 
“ She thinks she is. That's why she won’t marry me." 

“ I encouraged her to think it. Knowing Barbara’s 
code. I thought it would hold her to me. You see. Bar¬ 
bara knows that I killed Sheila. But I didn't expect 
this. 1 —see." the doctor said slowly. “ She believe* 
that she is my daughter, and having found out what 
kind of man 1 am. she fears that she has inherited sonic 
of my criminal aptitudes. It is not convention that has 
shocked her. but biology!" 

" How little you understand us. after all!” Peter's 
eyes shone with a strange pride. " Barbara did not need 
that added bond. You could have been sure ot hei 
loyalty. You won it without lies. You won it by what 
you did for her. No lie could strengthen it. It is a part 
of her. You only hurt her—filled her with terror ol 
herself!" 

" But. my dear man "—Dr. Cavanaugh spoke in 
mild protest—"I could not possibly foresee that 1 would 
be obliged to kin any one, still less that Barbara would 
find out about it! It was merely a general precaution. 
You may tell her the truth, of course. You may even 
tell her that I loved her. I have seen her suffer, and for 
the first time in my life I found that the suffering ot 
others had power to hurt me. With all my strength, 1 
had that weakness. You may tell her that I loved her. 
I wish she could have been glad to be my daughter. But 

since she feels diffeiently-" The doctor s shoulders 

straightened. He also had his moment of pride. ” Since 
she wishes to be free of any taint from me. you may tell 
her that I can pass on to her no physical inheritance.” 

" I’d like to tell you." Peter said. " that 1 don't feel 
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like that myself. I wanted to many hex anyway. 1 
still do.” 

' Thanks. It’s a queer thing. Peter. Perhaps it ts 
just as well that this is the end. For I have discovered 
my weakness, i wanted Barbara’s love, and 1 wan: 
your respect—the only things in life I have wanted that 
I couldn't go out and wrest from the folly of humanity. 
The only thing s-" 

■' Maybe it's a flaw in roe. too/* said Peter. " At 
least I never thought I could feel that way about a man 
who has done what you have done. But I—so far a? 
I'm concerned, you have what you wanted. You ait 
a man with a great mind, and you are a brave man— 
and you have been good to me. I—I shall be rather 
proud of saying that you were my friend." 

The simple truth of his statement shone tmm Peter’s 
eyes. But he saw that the doctor did not believe him. 

"Words—words." he muttered. "Soft, pretty 
words, to cover the sting of reality." 

" Would you mind telling me—why you killed uer?" 
Peter asked' 


CHAPTER LIT 


Dr. Cavanaugh drew a prescription pad from under the 
desk blotter, scribbled upon it briefly, and passed it 
across to Peter. 

" There 1 " be said. " That is a signed indorsement 
of what I am going to tell you. You may want to have 
it to give to your editor." 

To—Jimmy?" 

Oh. I know that you are not going to turn rne over 
to the police l You arc going to give me my own way 


<« 
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out. That is one of the foolish little words you are 
bound by." 

Peter's jaw jutted forward. 

" Yes/* he said, " you're damn right, it is." 

h The solution of the Ellsworth mystery—the last case 
nf Dr. Cavanaugh—is my little legacy to you for your 
paper. I think it is what you would call an important 
exclusive/' 


Peter tried to smile back, but the cords in his throat 
hurt him. 

** I—I won't use it l" he blurted. 

" Oh. but you must l I don’t want to be remembered 
as a failure. My last case must be a success. I shan't 
know it. of course, where I am going—but 1 know it 
now. And your editor will like it. You ought to be 
pleased at that." 

" Damn the paper l" Peter choked, uttering the worst 
blasphemy of which he was capable. " Damn every¬ 
thing f Bat if you'd rather have it so. I'll take it." 

"The man of no mistakes." the doctor said, with 
musing irony. " Well, I made just one. 1 did not. after 
all. understand myself. I accounted for everything— 
and I did not know that the one thing I could not face 
was failure. 1 have scorned the world's judgments, but 
1 am bound by them, after all. I could not have the 
world say that I met one case which I could not solve. 
There was one other thing. 1 did not foresee that Bar- ' 
bara would find out. Barbara could not understand that 
crime was merely the logical response to an emergency. 
The burden of my guilt was too heavy for her. Her 
suffering was altogether irrational; but I couldn't let her 
go through life with that hurt. I hud made her life 
beautiful, and I couldn't ruin the beauty i had given 
her. You see. when all's said and done, 1 couldn't pull 
out my thread quite to the end. That is my weakness. 
The doctor paused and lighted a cigar. He smiled, a 
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rare. quizzical smile, at Peter. The match in his hand 
was trembling. He shook it impatiently, extinguishing 
the flame. 

" You see?" He shrugged his massive shoulders. 
“ But that*s not your story. That, if you please, is the 
part you will leave out when you write it. It begins with 
the day 1 found Ome on the doorstep. That part is 
quite true. All that I said was true. I was far too clever 
to lie. Facts can be concealed, but they cannot be 
obliterated. Onne came to see me daily. When he talked 
with Mrs. Kane he told her that Sheila could reach him 
through me—there was no telephone at the auto camp, 
of course. And she did telephone me to arrange a meet¬ 
ing. You remember that I asked you whether vou 
noticed where, in the telephone directoiy, Sheila had 
placed Orme's letter?” 

•' Peter nodded. 

” Yes, it was near the front of the book. Of course I 

The * C's M M 

M Even there everything played into my hands. I 
was safe from even the remote chance that, finding 
that letter between the * C * pages, you would connect 
it with the name of Cavanaugh. Yoo missed your only 
due. Well, I always said that dues were relatively 
unimportant. When Orme and Sheila left the Ellsworth 
house on the night of March 18th, they came to my office 
for a conference. Orme really did suffer a retroactive 
amnesia for that interview. 1 was not sure of that until 
I examined him in jail. It did not matter to me greatly 

' '_my plan was complete without it—but I could readily 

adjust my arrangements to this new drcumstance. 

'• Orme insisted that Sheila should acknowledge their 
marriage. He was willing to give her a divorce—but 
that wasn't what she wanted- She knew that if Ellsworth 
were subjected to the publicity of a divorce, her hold 
on him would he Icosened. He would never remarry 
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hex. And she wanted the statu* of his wife; she wanted 
his millions. She was approaching forty, you know. She 
was through with adventure, and wanted security. She 
told me that I would have to get Ormc out of her way— 
if necessary, by having him committed to an asylum. 

" You remember that I have never denied my pre¬ 
vious acquaintance with Sheila O'Shay in the days when 
she was on the stage. That was a number of years ago— 
betore I learned that the world cannot bear to face 
honesty, that its pretty words must be taken with mock 
seriousness. Sheila had a room-mate then—a dancer just 
rising to fame. Her name was quickly forgotten—you 
would not remember it. I had never pretended that my 
paw:ng attachment to her was more than—what it was. 
I certainly could not afford to have my name linked 
with hexs; a doctor must avoid scandal. When she iost 
her job because she was going to have a baby and could 
no longer dance, it was strictly her own business. But 
she let her emotions run away with her. In a fit of 
depression, she jumped into the Seine. But she left a 
letter behind her for Sheila, telling the whole story. Why 
do suicides always want to explain themselves, I won¬ 
der? That would be a good subject for a monograph. 
I'm doing it myself, when it comes to that l I may even 
be quoted as a case in point. But the monograph won't 
be as good as if I had written it" 

Dr^ Cavanaugh neatly deposited an unbroken inch 
of cigar ash in the tray. Peter noticed for the first time 
that he had been puffing strenuously for a long time at a 
dead cigarette. He flung it aside and lighted another. 

" Of course Sheila had kept that letter. She would I 
She was the kind of fool that keeps everything. But 
not quite a fool. For once in my life I met a person 
.like myself—one who let nothing stand in the way of 
what she wanted. Though with hex, what she wanted 
was determined by her emotions instead of her intelli* 
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gence. She threatened me with exposure if I didn't 
dispose of Orme. And I knew what the silly world would 
think of that story. My carefully constructed mask, my 
studied adjustment to the world's foolish hypocrisy, 
would slip with a vengeance I The world cannot look on 
the face of reality, and live. Honesty is the one thing it 
cannot bear. And. once started on the track, it would 
find other incidents of the past to dig up. No, I couldn't 
afford to let Sheila O'Shay keep that weapon in her 
hands. It would always be there, giving her power over 
me. If she did not use it then, she might later. I said 
very little—I was considering the problem, and how to 
meet it. 

- Then Orme unexpectedly met it for me. That threat 
of railroading him to the asylum set him wild. She was 
contemptuous, as if he were a rag to be thrown into the 
gutter. It was her contempt more than her ruthlessness 
that made him see red. She was standing up, looking at 
me, presenting her ultimatum. Suddenly Orme seized 
the metal elephant from my desk and struck her with all 
his force on the point of her chin—a perfect upper cut, 
though he did not know it. She fell backward, striking 
her head against the comer of Die desk. He stood look¬ 
ing at her for a moment. 

‘•-I've killed her ' he said. 

“ I bent over hex. and when i locked up. lie was 
* gone. • 

" She was not dead, only stunned; but there was the 
answer to my problem. I could finish the job and remove 
^ Ihe danger of Sheila permanently from my path. I 
could conceal the body. In case Orme were found and 
connected with the case, he would believe that he was the 
murderer. He would either think that he himself had 
disposed of the body in a daze, or that I had tried to 
protect him. Either way, he insured my own safety. 
If necessary. I could get him off on a plea of insanity. 
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I thought of all that at the time, but of course, as things 
turned out. it was even simpler, for Orme did not even 
know that he and Sheila had been present in my office. 

The repetition of the act which was of such profound 
emotional Significance to him set him temporarily ofi 
balance again. 

" So I put Sheila out ol my way. I saw to it that the 
police should suggest that I search her boudoir, I found 
the dancer's letter in her desk, when ) was rummaging 
through her papers, and slipped it into my pocket. 
Later 1 destroyed it. I took the body to the marsh in 
Barbara's car instead of my own, to avoid any chance 
of being recognised. The one thing I hadn't counted on 
was that I should meet Barbara in the hall when 1 was 
carrying out the body. She had been aroused by the 
sound of our voices, and had heard the crash of Sheila's 
fall. She stood there on the steps, her hand on her 
throat, and looked at me. She said absolutely nothing. 

But she knew. And she couldn't see it as I saw it, as 
merely the necessary adjustment to a problem. 1 saw 
the horror in her eyes. And yet. she said nothing. She 
would have gone through life in the shadow of that 
horror. 1 knew that I could trust Barbara. The words 
that 1 bad cast aside meant too much to her." 

* 4 Yes," said Peter. "You could trust Barbara." 

" Of course, the horror in her eyes should have meant 
nothing to me. Her loyalty should iiave been merely < 
one of those useful weaknesses of humanity which 1 had 
learned to count upon. Pretty play-things!" —^ 

" Yes," Peter said again, " the useless, impractical 
virtues—incorruptible beauty. Barbara is like that." 

" But I discovered my own weakness. It was hard 
to live with that horror in Barbara's eyes. 1 hope you 
can make it clear to Barbara that 1 loved her." 

" Yes." said Peter. " I will make it clear." 
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** It won't matter to ::;e. of course. I shall not know. 
And yet, somehow, it does seem to matter/’ 

*' f think it matters. You can count on me." 

*' I know I can count 00 you. You live by words— 
they mean something to you. Queer, isn’t it? Honour, 
loyalty, trust—just words. And yet you live by them. 
They are your reality. And in the end. 1 have to count 
on them. And vet. I was the master of them all. 1 
could save myself. Only, if I carried it through, if I 
saved myself, I should be branded as a failure. I should 
have to admit that for the first time I had taken a case 
which I could net solve. You were right when you 
taunted me with that." 

“ I'm sorry." Peter said painfully. "I’m sorry ! 
put it to yon like that." 

" Oh. but 1 had already put it to myself! And if i 
Jet myself fail—there would always be the horror in 
Barbara’s eyes/’ 

You seel" Peter exclaimed eagerly. “ You were 
not the complete egoist, after all! There was a flaw in 
your crystal. Or perhaps the flaw was the other thing 
1 -the thing that enslaved your intelligence to one narrow 
personal ambition. I don't know-" 

" It's rather an academic point, isn’t it?" The doctor 
smiled. 

" Don't I" Peter cried. " 1 can't bear itl" 

M But it's nothing to make such a fuss about! And 
I rather fancy I’ve written a thing or two which will 
Se remembered when ail this has dropped into the Umbo 
of forgotten news. After all, I've done some good work. 
Peter." Dr. Cavanaugh methodically stamped out the 
stub of his cigar against the side of the ash tray and 
half-drew another from his pocket. Then he slipped it 
back again. “ No/' he murmured. " there isn’t time. 
I don't suppose. Petei, you'd care to shake hands with 
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me, for good-bye? Silly of me to care about a thing 
'ike that!" 

Peter row stiffly from his chair. His lips were pressed 
lightly together, ’and his throat ached unbearably. Dr. 
Cavanaugh opened the drawer of his desk. Peter’s eye 
caught the gietm of a shining cylinder. Peter set his 
jaw. but it was too late. The tears were on his checks 
as he held out his hand. 

“ Good-bye. my friend,” he said. Then it came to 
hiin to add the words the doctor would most wish to take 
with him. " The world will remember you as a great 
man." 

The pressure of the doctor’s hand was firm and warm. 

* r Good-bye. Peter,” he said cheerfully, ” You’d 
better go and find Barbara. 1 think she's in the little 
sitting room. I don’t want her to be starred by the 
shot.*' 
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CHAPTER UII 


Barbara was droning in the big chair by the fire. Peter 
gently behind her, and held both hands over her 
She looked np at him dreamily, only half-awake. 
A muffled report came from the doctor’s office. 

*• What is that I" Barbara struggled to her feet, hut 
Peter's arms were warm and close around her. 

" It's all right, dariing. It’s all right.’‘ he crooned. 

She pnt up her hand to his face, and looked 
wonderingly at her wet fingers. 

Peter sat down in the big ebair and held her close, 
as if die were a child. 

** It's all over now. dear. After all. it was the only 
way, the best way. There is nothing more to hide. Just 
remcmW-i that your father was a great man—and that 
he was good to voo." 

“ You—know?" 

" I know everything. He has told me all about it. 
And he chose to go out—this way. After all. you 
wouldn't have wanted it otherwise. Do you realise. 
Barbara, that there wasn't a shadow of proof against 

him_that be never couid have been brought to trial? 

And yet he chose to wipe the page dean. He cleared 
up his last case, Barbara. He didn’t save himself." 

^ Barbara sat up suddenly straight, lifting her nead 
from Peter's shoulder. Her’eyes were like brown depth? 
of water in the sun. For the first time they were clear 
of horror. Her hands were clasped tight against her 
breast. 

" £)o you know, Peter," she said, " 1 think f am 
rather proud of my lather. I think 1 will marry you. 
Peter." 
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" Yes/' Peter said. He wished Cavanaugh could have 
known that; but it was too late now. It flashed acroaa 
his mind that Barbara was really Cavanaugh's daughter, 
that he had lied at the last to give her peace of mind. 
Perhaps. Well, let it go. Cavanaugh would have been 
glad to know that Barbara was no longer ashamed or 
afraid of her inheritance. Let that one tribute remain 
his, 

" Will it have to come out? Will they have to know 
that he—did it? Couldn’t it end—like this?" 

41 But he wanted them to know I He wanted them 
lo know that he hadn't really failed to solve the case. 
He gave me a note to Jimmy. He gave it to the Herald.” 

14 Peter, you couldn't P* Barbara pushed herself 
away from his arms, and rose to her feet in horrified 
protest. M You couldn’t do a thing like that! All his 
great reputation, all those years of fine work, the record 
of his powerful intellect—crashed, smirched! You 
mustn't do it, Peter. You couldn't do that (or the sake 
of a story in your paper." 

" It is a great story, Barbara, there's no doubt about 
that. But you'll have to believe me when I say that I'd 
have suppressed it. I'd have let my paper down. You 
don't know quite what that means. I think. But I'd 
have done it. Only your father wanted me to have it. 
He didn't want his last case to be chalked up against 
him as his first failure." 

" But he didn't see! He never saw things quite hke 
ordinary people. For all his greatness, in that sense he* 
wasn't quite sane. He didn't see that his confession 
would show that his whole life, his whole personality 
was a colossal failure—that he wasn’t in reality the man 
of high integrity that every one believed him to be. I 
couldn't bear that, Peter I We must protect him. protect 
his name, even against himself." 

Peter'5 mouth twitched with the monstrous irony of 
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it. Cavanaugh was to b€ denied his Last triumph, after 
all. And yet it was the proof that Barbara had loved 
him. Would he have sacrificed his terrific ambition for 
the proof of that love? He had tried to live beyond good 
and evil, beyond emotion. He had laughed at the 
standards painfully reared by humanity. And vet, in 
the end, those standards had triumphed in his soul. 
“I’d like her to know that I loved her, Peter—that is 
my weakness." His weakness—or another and saner 

strength ? 

** 1 believe he would let you have U your way. 
Barbara. I believe he would give you that—but he 
would smile when he did it." 

Peter reached out his hand with the sheet ?Tom the 
prescription pad which Dr. Cavanaugh had given him. 
He held it over the coals that twinkled redly in the grate 
until the corners turned brown. Then as the paper buTst 
into flames, he dropped it into the fire and watched it 
flare for a moment and then subside in a little heap of 
white ash. 

“ There goes the biggest scoop the Herald ever had," 
he murmured. '* God help me if Jimmy ever finds it 
out! M 


A little clock on the mantelpiece tinkled out twelve 
strokes. The sound brought Peter to himself. Once 
again he was on the job—Peter Piper of the Herald. He 
lifted Barbara gently, and gently deposited her in the 
big chair. 

* M Listen to me, dear," he said. M I’ve got to tele¬ 
phone this to the office fir3t. Then I shall have to call 
the—the other people who must be notified. You shall 
hear just what I say. But I want you to sit quite still 
in that chair." 

He vanished briefly into the doctor's office. Dr. 
Cavanaugh had done his job cleanly and expertly, as 
^ he did everything. There was nothing there that would 
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horrify Barbara when the rime can* for her to look. 
Peter touched the dead hand gently. On the comer of 
the desk lay a nickel—Dr. Cavanaugh’s last bet with 
his own judgment. Peter wondered what that bet had 
been. Then he took the nickel, wrapped it in a piece of 
paper, and slipped it into hit pocket. 

44 I don’t think yon'11 mind my keeping this—m 
memory of a great man," he said aloud, to the dead, 
upturned face. 

When he came back lo the little sitring-room, he 
walked at once to the telephone in the coiner. He did 
not want Barbara to sea that h;s eyes were wet. She 
was sitting in the big chair where he had left her, her 
head lifted bravely, her face calm with a great serenity. 
There were lines of pain about hex mouth, but in bar 
eyea was peace. 

44 Keep on ringing till they do answer/' Peter said 
hanhly into the telephone. " Jimmy? Well, you'll 
have to wake up for this. Dr. Cavanaugh has just com¬ 
mitted sdcida—a sudden breakdown due to overwork 
on the Ellsworth case. I was present. No. nobody else. 
Yes, it’s exclusive, absolutely." 

" 1*13 be right down/ 4 Jimmy's raucous voice over 
the wire was audible in the quiet room. 14 Meet you at 
the office in half an hour. Get all the dope/ 4 

44 I've got it/* said Peter. 

” Now that Dr. Cavanaugh's dead, I suppose we 
never shall get the rights of the tale marsh murder/ 4 
Jimmy's voice was hoarse with disappointment. "Lord,* 
what a chance he raised! He's the only man that stood 
a chance of solving it/* 

"No/* Peter admitted. 44 With Dr. Cavanaugh 
dead, I doubt if the case will ever be solved. But, 
Jimmy, that’s not all. I've another piece of front-page 
news for you. I’m going to be married/* 

" The deuce you arc l And I suppose, as usual, you 
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want it known that she’s the ejghth wonder of the world? 
Well, that can wait. You leg it down to the office." 

" It's not going to wait very long." Peter assured 
him. " It’s the real dope that I'm going to marry the 
loveliest girl in the world!" 

'• Hell!" said Jimmy. " That’s not news." 



